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The Last Furrow 



There are still plenty of ploughmen who are experts with a team of horses, although so 
much farm work is now done by mechanical power. Some of these old-fashioned ploughmen 
have been holding competitions lately, and here we see the last furrow being made in a 

match at Wanborough, Surrey. 


THE CONQUEROR CONQUERED 


HEART OF A 
MOUNTAIN BREAKS 

MOTTO ARBINO CRASHES 
INTO THE VALLEY 

250 Million Cubic Feet of Rock 
Come Falling Down 

WHAT IS THE GOOD OF 
KNOWLEDGE? 

What is. man that Thou are mindful 
of him, and the son of man that Thou 
regardest him ? 

The thought crossed the mind of a 
witness who saw the peak of Arbino, 
the Swiss mountain, waver against the 
skyline, sink and descend, and then 
thunder into the valleys in din and dust 
and desolation. Two hundred and 
fifty million cubic feet of rock came 
falling down. 

Foretold Forty Years Ago 

For forty years the impending collapse 
of Motto Arbino had been known and 
foretold. Tt moved forward relentlessly. 
The Swiss engineers measured the move¬ 
ment of its summit, at first an inch a 
year, then two inches, then four inches, 
at last a foot, then a yard. 

Not all the engineers of .the world 
with all a world’s resources could have 
stayed the catastrophe. All that could 
be done was to prepare for it, to remove 
the people from the villages of the valley 
of the River Ticino, and to warn 
the town of Beilinzona lest the worst 
should befall. This was possible because 
the geologists had learned their lessons 
so; well; it is a tremendous answer to 
the question " What is the good of 
geology ? ” that this disaster has come 
without the loss of a single life so far. 

The Boldest Hearts Shaken 

The worst did not befall. No lives 
were lost—at any rate, up to the first 
week of October. The long warning had 
been sufficient to clear people out of 
the way. Yet when at 10 o’clock on 
an October morning the expected and 
the inevitable happened the crash 
shook the boldest hearts. 

. Down into the valley rushed the 
highest platforms of the mountain, 
carrying three smaller peaks with it. 
The dust and cloud and the flying stones 
were like the accompaniments of a 
volcanic eruption. Houses, roads, 
forests, pastures were wiped out. 

The fallen mass has dammed up the 
course of the river in the valley. Above 
the barrier a lake will form containing 
millions' of cubic feet of water. If the 
dam were to burst before measures were 
taken to regulate the outfall the town 
of Beilinzona might be swept away. 

■ That we do not believe will happen. 
In spite of this tremendous demonstra¬ 
tion of the forces of Nature men have 
not been crushed by it, but have been 
prepared for it with the faith that 
moves mountains, realising the puny, 
nature of their own physical forces, but 
relying on the resources of their minds. 


T he fighting Tank, which we so much 
admired in the war that when 
the war was over we set it up, almost 
like an idol, in some of our public 
places, is said to be doomed. 

It was said to be the last thing in war, 
the conqueror of all things. A new gun 
has been invented which will destroy it. 

In 1916 the Tank, a new weapon, 
came in to help to finish the war. 
When the armies had fought themselves 
almost to a standstill on the Western 
Front this mechanical horror appeared 
to bring the war itself to a standstill. 
If it had continued to bo so powerful 
that none could resist it then it might 
have made even the cynic see that war 
was impossible. 

But in ten years the Tank itself has 
become antiquated. Something to fight 
it has beeii found. It is like Poison Gas 
over again. There are ever new and 


newer poison gases. The power, of the 
aeroplane, too, has increased only so as 
to make the bombing of cities and villages 
more deadly and certain than ever. 

So the Devil’s game with the iron 
dice of war is played. The brains of the 
inventors arc directed, not to making a 
peaceful world, not to making war 
impossible, but to making it more cruel, 
more ghastly, more cowardly. No 
weapon of warfare will ever make 
war a brave thing again, nor will these 
things make it impossible. There will 
always be one more fearful invention 
in stoic. 

The only way to make war impossible 
is for everybody to cease to believe in it 
and to cease to want it, and the quickest 
way to that state of things is for every¬ 
body to believe in the League, the only 
practicable way yet found in the history 
of the world of. stopping war. 


LITTLE TALES OF 
THE GREAT WAR 

THE THINGS THAT 
REMAIN 

The Dog and the Boy Who 
Came to the British Lines 

A MOTHER’S TRUST 

“ I’ll tell you the two things I remember 
most clearly in the Great War if you like,” 
said a man in the country omnibus to his 
companion the other day. She was a stranger, 
but she liked his look and his honest brown 
eyes, and lie liked her grey hair and jolly 
smile. He told her these two stories. 

One of the tilings I remember was a 
dog, a big collie we found at one of our 
billets in France. 

Most of the day he had to work a 
wheel round and round for the.French¬ 
man who was his master. He' never 
came off the chain even at night. Thin 
and miserable the thing looked, and ive 
men in the Dragoon Guards who. used 
to watch the poor creature would give 
him some of our bully beef most days. 

The Pet of the Regiment 

One day we contrived to slacken the 
fastening of his chain. The'next day, 
when we trekked, the dog trekked too. 
I was pretty quick in making him a 
collar, and pricking out on it the name 
of our regiment. Before long the dog 
was the pet of the whole lot of us. 

Then if a regiment of the Lancers did 
not billet next to us and take a fancy to 
him, and if my collar was not found on 
the road, and the clog nowhere to be 
seen ! Wo heard that they had annexed 
him and had made him a new collar, 
with their own name and address. But 
it was not much good,'for later on the 
Hussars fell in love with him, and he 
followed them. He was brought to 
England, and ail the men worshipped 
him. I don’t forget his sagacious head, 
and the eyes that looked so.grateful. 

Mother’s Advice 

The other memory that sticks in my 
mind is of a German boy. He was just 
the age my own youngest is now, about 
fifteen. He suddenly came into 'our 
lines at Ypres and said that his mother, 
who was English, had given him this 
counsel before he started, to get over 
to the British as soon as possible. She 
had told him that they would not be 
harsh with him. He had a round face 
and a happy grin, and we liked him at 
once, and we kept that boy cooking for 
us for some weeks. He was quite 
happy and worked well. Then things 
grew bad, so we advised him to give 
himself up as our prisoner when a good 
chance arrived, promising That no 
questions would be asked. Bless you, 
he was only a baby ; nothing like old 
enough to be a soldier—a nice boy, who 
could talk English as well as German. 

Today he is in Germany quite safe, 
proud that his mother's trust in the 
British was not disappointed. 
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SEED TIME AND 
HARVEST 

They Shall Not Fail 


NAPOLEON’S 
LITTLE HOUSE 

THE LAST WINDOW HE 
SAW FRANCE THROUGH 

The Famous Letter Still Lying 
on His Table 

A NEW MUSEUM 

We have lived to see the most startling 
overturning of thrones the world has 
ever known, but we have seen nothing 
quite like the fall of Napoleon. 

We are reminded of it all by news 
from a little house on the He d’Aix, 
near Rochefort in the Bay of Biscay, 
a modest dwelling which has just been 
dedicated as a public museum. It is 
the house in which Napoleon spent his 
last hours on French soil, defeated yet 
still free, and hopeful of again restoring 
his fortunes. 

The Cottage on the Island 

From Waterloo he fled to Rochefort, 
and from there to this cottage on the 
island, hoping for a vessel to convey 
him to America. But English warships, 
led by the Bellerophon and commanded 
by Captain Frederick Lewis Maitland, 
closed in to blockade the coast and make 
his flight impossible. 

It was planned, therefore, that he 
should be taken secretly on board a 
Danish sloop and secreted in a cask 
stowed in the ballast, with tubes so 
constructed as to convey air for his 
breathing. When, however, it was 
considered that contrary winds might 
hold up the sloop under the observation 
of the English ships for so long as to 
cause the prisoner to emerge and 
reveal himself, the scheme wasabandoned 
as being likely to deprive him of the 
good treatment which voluntary sur¬ 
render would ensure him. 

Rescued from Distraction 

■ Finally,-Napoleon sat down and wrote 
this letter to the Prince Regent: 

July 13, ISIS 

..Your Royal Highness, A victim to the 
factions which distract my country, and to tiie 
enmity of the greatest Powers of Europe, I 
have terminated my political career, and I 
come, like Themistocles, to throw myself on 
the hospitality of the British people. I put 
myself under the protection of their laws; 
which I claim from your Royal Highness, as 
the most powerful, the most constant, and the 
most generous of my enemies. Napoleon 

On a table in the house which now 
becomes a museum there- lies today the 
rough draft of this letter. There, too, 
is the bed he slept in, and the furniture 
he used. The house and contents have 
been rescued from destruction by Baron 
Gourgaud, whose grandfather bore the 
original letter to England, and after¬ 
wards accompanied his master into exile. 

But there is nothing more absorbing 
in Napoleon literature than Captain 
Maitland’s story of the Emperor’s life 
on'thc Bellerophon. He was a prisoner 
on the ship for three weeks, during which 
time the Government had to decide 
what should be done with him, and it 
was there he learned that he was to be 
imprisoned on St. Helena. 

A General Favourite 

When she reached Torbay with 
Napoleon aboard the Bellerophon was 
daily haunted by thousands of people 
in boats, and the pressure became so 
heavy and attempts to board so per¬ 
sistent that boats from warships had 
actually to charge the invading craft. 

Napoleon became a general favourite. 
The midshipmen liked him ; the officers 
pitied and respected him. It is said 
that when he was taken off the ship to 
go on board the ship which w r as to convey 
him to his rock of captivity a deep gloom 
settled on the crew of the Bellerophon. 

Napoleon died on St. Helena, lay for 
19 years in its soil, and was then 
removed in solemn splendour to Paris. 
Today the little house on the lie d’Aix 
shares the appeal made to the popular 
mind by the granite tomb in Paris. 


A BOUNTIFUL YEAR 

The golden promise of one of the most 
bountiful of Nature’s years that ever 
has been known is garnered in. 

In English rickyards the com is 
safely stacked; the grain that has 
been threshed is on its way to the 
millers. If the farmers had known 
how to order the weather for them¬ 
selves they could not have done better. 

In Canada the story of the English 
fields is repeated over millions of acres. 
Never has there been such a harvest. 
The wheat of the Dominion Will yield 
550 million bushels ; the other grains 
have done proportionately as well.- 

While Nature has thus given full 
measure pressed down and running 
over, all the vast machinery of the 
modern world is being put in motion 
to gamer the crop. Special trains are 
carrying the grain from coast to coast, 
the giant elevators are loading it into 
truck and barge and ship. The tide 
of prosperity is rising with it, spreading 
into shops and banks and counting 
houses—to spend its last ripples, as we 
hope, on the poor man’s breakfast table. 

This bounteous harvest comes at a 
time when much of the world is in the 
grip of depression. It will lift the 
cloud a little—showing the golden 
lining of the corn—and bringing perhaps 
a measure of peace with prosperity. 


CAREER OF AN EAST 
END BOY 

From 30 Shillings to Millions 

Many years ago a small boy left his 
home in the East End of London for 
Australia with 30s. in his pocket. The 
other day he came back to his brother 
in the old hortie possessor of a fortune of 
two million pounds. 

James,. Joynton Smith used • to be 
errand' boy to his father, a small iron¬ 
monger ; but he was always getting 
into trouble, and after being fined 5s. 
at the local police court for fishing in 
Victoria Park he determined to emigrate. 
His father gave him 10s. and his uncle 
a pound to take with him. He worked 
his passage out as a steward and became 
a waiter. In time he started a small 
hotel of his own, and when he was 28 
he came home with £10,000, which he 
lost in three weeks by betting. 

His folly taught him wisdom. He 
returned to Australia and made a fresh- 
start. Now he owns a number of im¬ 
portant hotels and other, prbpcrty, 
several newspapers, and a racecourse. 
He has been Lord Mayor of Sydney, and 
has been knighted. 


A. LADY SPENDS £150,000 

Mrs. Ella Rowcroft must be one of 
the happiest people in the world. 

She has spent £150,000 on giving 
Devonshire the-Torbay Hospital, stand¬ 
ing in. acres of wooded country rolling 
away to Dartmoor. Nearly everything 
in this new hospital, including the 
cookery, is done by electricity. The 
X-ray department is one of the best 
equipped in the land. 

But we think Mrs, Rowcroft must 
have enjoyed planning the children’s 
ward best of all. It is like a prince’s 
nursery rather than part of a charitable 
institution, for 30 great wall panels tell 
in coloured pictures the. adventures of 
nursery-rhyme and fairy-tale people. 

Here is a pleasant mixture of old and 
new. The little people will have the 
latest treatment science can give them 
and they will be entertained by tales 
that Shakespeare may have heard at his 
mother’s knee. 


GOVERNMENT HEARS 
THE NOISE 

SOMETHING TO BE DONE 
AT LAST 

Promise of Quieter Life and 
Quieter Streets 

BEGINNING WITH THE MOTOR 

It is good news indeed that the 
Government is considering draft regula¬ 
tions " to abate the ever-growing 
nuisance of noise in the streets, not 
merely in the provinces but throughout 
the country.” 

The special aim of the regulations is 
to diminish the noise from motor traffic 
due to the increased use of. motors and 
to the abuse of various types of horns. 

Since the motor age began iron tyres 
on granite setts have given place to 
rubber on 'concrete. But various kinds 
of noise are still made by bad or unsuit¬ 
able tyres. It is, however, the engines of 
the motor traffic rather than its wheels 
which trouble us today. The high-class 
motor-car has shown us that these too 
can be silent, and some day we shall 
require even our motor-buses to run 
quietly. Meanwhile, to be going* on 
with, the Home Secretary might fulfil 
his promise to make motor-cyclists fit 
silencers to their exhaust pipes. 

Piercing Motor-Hooters 

The motor-hooters grow more piercing 
every day. It is to be hoped the draft 
regulations will require the suppression 
of the more obnoxious kind and impose 
a penalty for unnecessary hooting. .A 
great deal of it is done merely to save 
the trouble of cautious driving. 

It is true, no doubt, that sensible 
people do not allow street noises to get 
on their nerves, and that some of us 
sleep through anything. On the other 
hand, we are told that even the exces¬ 
sive noises we manage not to notice are 
doing us harm, and no one actually likes 
a noise better than quietude. 

Our fathers would be surprised at the 
number of noises wo have already sup¬ 
pressed that must have seemed natural 
and inevitable to them. There are all 
the street cries, from " Special Edition " 
to “ Sweet Lavender,” now forbidden 
by law. Street musicians must move on 
whenever' a resident objects to their 
noise ; and so many people do object 
that barrel organs, for instance, have 
practically disappeared from London. 

Breaking Concrete 

The most appalling of all the noises 
which have taken their place is the 
pneumatic drill with which road menders 
break up the concrete foundations of 
our streets. Their coming struck terror 
and. despair to the hearts of Londoners 
till someone found that at least their 
use through the night could be pre¬ 
vented by obtaining an injunction in 
the law courts. -But that only means 
that they must continue for twice as many 
days to complete their allotted task. 

In like manner, the use of steam 
navvies at night near occupied houses 
has been prevented. It is to be feared 
that we shall have to grin and bear the 
noise of the drills in the daytime,'unless 
the Royal Commission can fit these too 
with silencers. 

Departing Guests 

Another nuisance that should be 
suppressed is the prolonged and bois¬ 
terous leave-taking late at night at 
suburban front doors : while the racing 
motor-engine of departing guests is 
turning good petrol into fumes. 

And there are. the shouting and sing¬ 
ing roisterers who superfluously inform 
us, as we turn miserably on our pillows, 
that they all go the same way home. 

Policemen and night watchmen, too, 
might be invited to avoid long conver¬ 
sations in the small hours under the 
windows of sleeping citizens. But by all 
means let. us begin with the motor traffic. 


5000 Tons of 
Noise at Olympia 

The Machine Exhibition 

Tall cylinders of shining steel, gleam¬ 
ing bronze tubes, the measured throb of 
engines, the methodical clang of heavy 
hammers; above all, the soft pene¬ 
trating hiss of escaping steam ! Such, 
not unlike the departure platform of a 
big railway station, was the great hall at 
Olympia for over a fortnight during the 
Machine Tool and Engineering Exhi¬ 
bition. 

This noise was produced by 5000 tons 
of moving machinery, valued at three- 
quarters of a million pounds, and so 
much electricity was used_ to drive it 
that it was necessary to lay a new power 
cable to Olympia. 

Every sort of tool that can be imagined 
was exhibited, from the machines which 
will be used to fashion the hull and 
engines of the new 6o,ooo-ton White Star 
liner to the drill a thirteen thousandth 
of an inch in diameter used for boring 
the holes in wrist-watches. This little 
drill, although it is as fine as the finest 
needle, is twisted like a corkscrew and 
has cutting edges all round it. 

The Moving Stairway . 

Among the many fascinating things 
to be seen was a working model of the 
moving stairway, whose mechanism 
must puzzle many who use it daily on 
the Underground Railways! The quick¬ 
est hammer in the world was there too, 
striking 64 blows a minute with a punch 
of between 60 and 70 tons. The weight 
of this hammer is ten tons. 

One of the most surprising exhibits 
was a magnificent display of diamonds 
worth many thousands of pounds. It is 
not generally realised that diamonds are 
essential in some industries, as they will 
outlast the toughest steel in cutting 
certain substances. One diamond will 
turn 2000 billiard balls where a steel 
instrument would have to be replaced 
every few minutes. 


NEPTUNE’S LONG SLEEP 
A Bronze Hand From the 
Old World 

Some Greek fishermen made a very 
strange catch off Cape Artemisium in 
Euboea the other day : they drew up in 
their net a bronze hand. 

A search was made, and on the sea 
floor was discovered the statue of a 
bearded man eight feet high. He is 
probably meant to be Neptune, who was 
worshipped as god of the sea long before 
England was part of the civilised world. 

Now, after the very ruins of his 
temples have vanished, the old pagan 
god has risen from the sea to find a new 
world, without, slave markets or gladia¬ 
tors, and with a blacksmith’s son as 
Caesar in Rome. 


THINGS SAID 

Lister made the body safe for surgery. 

A famous surgeon 

A man is nothing without a nest egg. 
The Willesden Magistrate 
You cannot standardise beauty. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynu 

India is the Mecca for the lady 
doctor. Dr. Andrew Balfour 

I once came upon a hoard of 37,000 
Roman coins. Sir Charles Oman 

Unless ideals keep pace with science, 
science will wreck the world. 

Dr. S. H. Mellone 

I never knew there was a country 
like that in England. 

An English girl home from the Lakes 
It is better for a dog to be destroyed 
than to fret its life away on a chain. 

National Canine Defence League - 
The Madonna of today is the mother 
overborne with grief because her children 
have not the material needs of life. • 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
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ON THE BRIDGE 
OF AVIGNON 

THE STORY BEHIND 
A RHYME 

The Old Bridge on Which 
the People Danced for Joy 

THE THREE OLD ARCHES 

In all France there is no bridge 
so famous as the old bridge at Avignon, 
and this is because French children 
sing a nursery rhyme about it. Everyone 
has heard them chant: 

Sur h pont 

D'Avignon 

On y danse ! On y danse ! 

There are other things as ancient and 
even more beautiful in the town, but none 
so famous, and therefore the Ministry of 
Fine Arts is going to restore it. 

Behind the rhyme is a story. 

In 1309 Pope Clement V set up his 
Court in Avignon because Italy was 
so torn by party politics that there 
was no peace at Rome. Moreover, he 
was a Frenchman, and he was greatly 
influenced by the French king. 

Avignon was proud and prosperous 
at the coming of the papal Court, but 
the citizens grew to wish no cardinal 
had ever ridden with his train through 
those picturesque streets. 

The Great Schism 

Popes good and bad followed Clement, 
till Pope Gregory XI moved to Rome in 
1377. He died soon after, and then the 
Church was divided by what is called 
the Great Schism. A pope was elected 
in Rome, and lived there. Another 
pope was elected and ruled at Avignon. 
England, Italy, Germany, Scandinavia, 
and Hungary obeyed the pope at 
Rome, while Scotland, France, Spain, 
and Portugal acknowledged the pope at 
Avignon. The struggle lasted till 1417, 
when the last of the anti-popes died. 
He had lost the allegiance of France 
some nine years earlier, and had been 
obliged to leave Avignon. 

After he had ridden out with his 
followers, so tradition says, the citizens 
danced for joy across the old bridge 
which Saint Benezct had built over 
the Rhone in the twelfth century. Some 
say that they danced on the bridge 
because the popes had not allowed the 
lower classes to use it during their 
reign, but this may not be true. It may 
have been that the danced for joy 
because Benedict was nearly beaten, 
after doing his best to prolong the 
schism instead of trying to heal it. 

Dancing Into History 

There must have been plenty of room 
for dancing on a bridge with eighteen 
piles. The people of Avignon danced 
so long that they danced their way 
into history through a nursery rhyme. 

Today an imposing suspension bridge 
spans the Rhone, and only three arches 
are left of the old one. They would be 
swept away by the waters if the Ministry 
of Fine Arts did not take steps to 
restore them. 

' Avignon could really spare the ruined 
bridge, for she has a cathedral mainly 
belonging to the twelfth century, a papal 
palace, and a city wall with thirty-nine 
towers which is one of the most mag¬ 
nificent examples of medieval fortifica¬ 
tion in existence. But the children of 
France have never made a rhyme about 
these things, and so the little old stump of 
a bridge remains more famous than any¬ 
thing else in the city that rivalled Rome. 

RICHARD PARKES 
F BONINGTON 
His Grave in Kensal Green 

It has been pointed out in connection 
with the centenary of Richard Parkes 
Bonington, the Nottingham artist, that 
there is no monument on his grave in 
Kensal Green, and it is hoped that in view 
of the interest created by his centenary 
some memorial may be erected there. 


NELSON’S FLAGSHIP AT REST 


THE BLACKFELLOW 



The Victory as she used to float in Portsmouth Harbour 


The quarter-deck where Nelson fell 


The cockpit in which Nelson died 


The Victory in her new berth 

Once more the anniversary of Nelson’s death on October 21, 1805, has come round. His 
famous flagship the Victory, of which we give some pictures here, is now permanently 
installed in dry dock at Portsmouth, where for so many years she floated at anchor. She 
’ J is also been restored to the condition in which Nelson knew her. 


ARISTOCRAT OF MANKIND 

Is His Language the Oldest 
in the World ? 

FATE OF A CLEVER RACE 

When science seeks an example of 
human nature in its most backward 
stage it cites the wild native of Australia. 

Nowhere do we find mankind nearer 
to Nature, with knowledge more fantas¬ 
tically simple, habits more nearly related 
to those of animals, with superstitions 
more barbarous and dreadful. 

Yet a very high authority has been 
informing the International Congress 
of Orientalists, recently assembled at 
Oxford, that the language of the native 
Australian is one of the most ancient in 
the world, and that it possesses charac¬ 
teristics which stamp it as one of the 
oldest forms of speech. 

Older Than Greek and Latin 

It is a profoundly interesting thought 
that these backward natives are, in 
ancient lineage, among the aristocracy 
of the human race, with none others in 
existence more directly rooted in our 
remotest past. With them Antiquity 
survives in the Present. To us Greek 
and Latin are the classic tongues; but 
the Australian language was ancient 
before Greece had a literary people, and 
Australians were sovereigns of the Busli 
centuries before a poet saw the Seven 
Hills of Rome. 

Civilisation reached Australia latei 
than any other continent, and found 
conditions there as they had been for 
ages. There were animals and reptiles 
such as were left in no other land ; there 
were people who knew nothing of clothes 
or dwellings, who ate lizards, worms, and 
caterpillars alive, who believed that 
trees and stones were their ancestors, 
who, if given a hut or a tent to dwell in, 
sat outside and used it merely as a 
shelter to keep off the wind.- 

An Astonishing Fact 

For a century white men imagined 
that the Blackfellow was a recent intro¬ 
duction into Australia, like the Maori 
into New Zealand, but the astonishing 
fact was revealed some years ago that the 
ancestors of these poor savages reached 
the island continent countless ages 
before, in the Pleistocene Age, the age 
in which ice covered Britain and the 
greater part of Europe, and stretched 
through Africa down to the Equator. 

He was there in company with great 
Australian animals now extinct, with a 
continent for an estate, with a tame dog 
for an ally, brought from afar. He had 
accomplished the marvel of crossing a 
wide sea in an ocean-going boat, his wife 
and children accompanying him and 
helping, no doubt, to store the craft 
with food, water, and weapons for the 
mighty adventure. 

Inventor of the Boomerang 

Speaking one of the first of languages 
and following the most ancient of cus¬ 
toms, he had yet invented that master¬ 
piece the boomerang, from which, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of years later, the 
aeroplane propeller was to be evolved. 
Originally he must have had a touch 
of genius ; the fire of daring assuredly 
glowed in his heart, the vision of the 
world-conqueror fired his daring brain. 

Ease and plenty spoiled him, we 
suppose ; he probably declined from a 
higher state into the dismal depravity 
and ignorance in which Captain Cook 
found him tens of thousands of years 
later. Yet he bears on his tongue the 
evidence of an ancient lineage, and 
Science is urged to hasten its observa¬ 
tions before it is too late,, for the Black- 
fellow appears to be perishing off the 
face of the Earth 
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THE FULTOGRAPH 


B.B.C.’S First Wireless 
Pictures 


HOW THEY WILL WORK 


A FRAYED SCRAP 
OF PARCHMENT 

A Baronet Leaves His 
Old Home 


Peter Puck Solves 
the Mystery 

Why the C.N. is Five 
Hundred 


Wo shall all soon be interested in the 
broadcasting of pictures and-'photo¬ 
graphs, which the B.B.C. is beginning. 
The big French Broadcasting Company 
are doing them as well, and pictures are 
to be broadcast from the famous Ravag 
station in Vienna. 

The photographs and pictures will be 
broadcast by means of the Fultograph, 
a wireless instrument which was first 
invented and shown working in London 
three years ago by Mr. Thorne Baker. 
During the past three years it has been 
developed 1 by Captain Fulton and re¬ 
duced to such simplicity that any 
wireless amateur can receive pictures 
with ease and with no special knowledge. 

The Picture in Lines 

The photograph to be sent by wireless 
is broken up into lines of varying thick¬ 
ness by a process very well known to 
printers, the picture in lines is then 
printed in sensitised glue upon a thin 
sheet of copper foil. The finished 
picture is wrapped round a metal drum 
under which an ordinary gramophone 
needle traces, like the old-fashioned 
. phonograph, and as the drum revolves 
one line after another conies under the 
needle and breaks the flow of an electric 
current passing through the machine. 

These interruptions of current act 
like a Morse key, and a telegraph message 
representing the picture is sent out, 
consisting of long and short dashes and 
dots representing the dark or light bits 
of the picture. 

When receiving these pictures the 
apparatus is connected up in place of 
the loud speaker. It consists of a brass 
cylinder driven by a little clockwork 
motor, round the cylinder being wrapped 
a piece of chemically prepared paper, 
and a platinum needle tracing over it. 

In Three Minutes 

When the picture is transmitted from 
the broadcasting • station the receiver 
starts to revolve automatically, and as 
each signal is picked up by the wireless 
aerial dark brown dots are made on 
the paper, caused by the action of the 
electric current on the chemical matter 
in the paper. The picture takes three 
minutes to built up, and is then re¬ 
moved from the cylinder, finished. 

All kinds of drawings, sketches puz¬ 
zles, music, and so on, can be trans¬ 
mitted by the little machines, and 
descriptive stories, natural history 
studies, and talks generally will be illus¬ 
trated with iightning sketches. 

THE WRONG MAN AT 
THE MICROPHONE 
Extraordinary Event 

German listeners have had a re¬ 
markable experience, thanks to the lack 
of a sense of humour among certain 
German extremists. 

The editor of the leading Socialist 
daily, a man of great repute, was to have 
broadcast on a subject of great interest 
to the German people at the moment, 
but listeners were shocked to hear 
after he had been announced at the 
microphone a violent speech by a 
Communist. This speaker finished his 
speech, and his great invisible audience 
was left mystified until later in the 
evening, when it was announced that the 
editor had been carried off by Com¬ 
munists, one of whom had impersonated 
him at the microphone. It happened 
that the announcer had been busy 
elsewhere during the speech so that the 
trick was not discovered until too late. 

It is satisfactory to know that such 
an amazing experience would be im¬ 
possible at the B.B.C., which would 
have switched off the microphone after 
the first six words. Arrangements have 
been made to prevent any further hap¬ 
penings of this kind in Germany. 


• THE LONG LINE FROM 

SAXON TIMES 

• An elderly man, tenth baronet of his 
line, made-his sad departure the other 
day from the home his ancestors had 
Held since Saxon times. 

' Full sixty; ; years before the Norman 
Conquest Earl Godwin made a grant of 
3000 acres of good Kentish land to Sired 
the Saxon and his soil Dering Fitz Sired. 
Today Sir Henry Dering still holds the 
soiled and frayed scrap of parchment on 
which the grant was made to'those dis¬ 
tant ancestors, but Surrendeni Dering 
has been sold, for he can no longer meet 
the heavy taxation levied on it since the 
Great War. 

An Old English Village 

Part of the Godwin grant is the village 
of Pluckley, three miles from the London- 
Folkestone road, near Ashford. , It is the 
most perfect specimen we have of an old 
English village'. 'Every house has been 
restored in thc.style, Tudor or Stuart or 
older still, prevailing at the time'it was 
built. That was the work of its last 
owner, which lie" now surrenders. 

Surrenden Dering, the beautiful manor 
house near by, with its home park feed¬ 
ing 300 head of deer, shows in its stable 
a coping-stone bearing, the initials of. 
Charles the Second, cut by him while 
working there as a labourer in hiding 
from Cromwell’s soldiers. . fey 

The estate, says Sir Henry, was bank¬ 
rupt when he inherited it forty years 
ago, but he would have pulled it round 
if it had not been for the w’ar-time taxes. 
Now even the ancestral portraits must 
be sold; 

THE FLYING-FISH OF 
THE AQUITANIA 
A Forerunner Long Ago 

The. story of the flying-fish that leaped on 
to the deck of the Aquitania has stirred the 
memory of a C.N. reader to recall an experi¬ 
ence his father had while crossing the Indian 
Ocean half a century ago. 

, It happened on one of tiie largest liners of 
that day, the Duke of Sutherland. This is the 
story as’ our correspondent sends it. 

The ship not being very crowded, my 
father, who. was voyaging alone though 
only ten years old, had a cabin to him¬ 
self. This cabin was ventilated by means 
of gratings in the fascias formed by part 
of the ceiling being raised above the 
height of the cabin, incidentally forming 
a sort of hutcli-like fitting on deck. : 

One evening my father was lying on 
a couch in his cabin when he was startled 
by a scuttcring sound in the ventilator; 
next moment an object fell on him and 
slid to the floor. 

Seizing the invader, he was astonished 
to find that it was a wriggling silvery 
flying-fish, about six inches long. Pre¬ 
sumably it had attempted to fly across 
the deck of the ship, had struck the 
ventilator of the cabin and stuck in the 
grating, but had succeeded in wriggling 
through into the cabin. 

Rushing on deck, my father caused 
great astonishment among the grown-up 
passengers by exhibiting his prize. 

■ My father-suggests that the honour of 
being the first Icarus among flying-fish 
belongs to his visitor aboard the Duke of 
Sutherland rather than to the Aquitania 
flying-fish. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Sunshine .- 200 hours 
Rainfall ,. 1‘02 ins. 

Dry days . ., . 27 

Wet days ... 3 

Warmest day . 8 th 
Coldest day . . 30 th 


Edinburgh. 2'04ins. 
Falmouth .1 ‘92 ins. 
Holyhead . 1 '49 ins. 
Gorleston . 1'41 ins. 

Southampton fl8 ins. 
Dublin . . 0’S2 ins. 


When the Country, Girl arrived at 
Peter Puck’s door she found a .card 
on it announcing : 

Peter Puck, Wizard. 

■ Fee, 2s. 6 d. 

I can tell 'you everything ! 

She-went in and found, Peter wearing 
an Eastern dress which somehow re¬ 
minded her of Peter’s mother’s drawing¬ 
room curtains. 

“ Enter, Madam,” said Peter, seating 
himself cross-legged on the floor. " What 
would you like me to tell you about ? ” 

V I came to tell you something,” 
said the Country Girl. “The C.N. is 
five hundred.” 

“I can tell you why,” replied Peter. 
“ But first T say, do not let her despair. 
One of my clients was thirty-six last 
year, and now is only eighteen.” 

" Nonsense,” said the Country Girl. 

Peter said, in deep, impressive tones : 
" Nay, unbeliever, it is truth. I looked 
in my crystal and divined the cause 
of her trouble. It is the same as your 
anonymous friend’s. C.N. is five hundred 
because she does not keep her eye on 
the ball.” 

Loyal to the C.N. 

" I am not talking about handicaps,” 
said the Country Girl, “ but birthdays.” 

The wizard recovered himself quickly, 
and said, prophetically: “I can tell 
you why C.N. is five hundred. In her 
youth she did not gad about like the 
pleasure-seeking, girls of today, but 
stayed quietly at home, eating vitamins, 
sticking seaweed into albums, and 
wearing flannel next the skin.” 

“ Listen ! ” cried the Country Girl. 
" I am not talking of a woman. The 
Children’s Newspaper reaches its five 
hundredth number today.” 

“And I can tell you why!” Peter 
cried, undaunted. “ I contribute to it.” 

The Country Girl was dumb with 
disgust, and Peter continued: “I 
might have written for the Journal of 
Philosophical Studies or the Fortnightly 
Review. But do I ? No; I am loyal 
to the C.N" 

Peter and Jacko 

"It may interest you to know,” said 
the Country Girl coldly, " that Jacko 
thinks the success of the C.N. is entirely 
due to him.” 

. “ Jacko ought to be spelled Jackass,” 
retorted Peter. “ At any rate, the 
Editor appreciates me. I said to him, 

‘ Don’t you think I am worth a thousand 
a year ? ’ He said, ‘ My dear fellow, 
you are woTth hundreds of thousands. 
Please accept this bottle of them now.’ ” 

“ Why don’t you stick to journalism 
asked the Country Girl. 

“ I started fortune-telling,” said Peter, 
" in order to have a little extra money 
to spend in brightening Mother's life.” 

Vacuum Cleaner and Scooter 

" Are you doing well ? " asked the 
Country Girl, glancing round the 
wizard’s consulting-room. 

“ Well enough to pay for a first-rate 
vacuum cleaner,” replied Peter. 

“ Does your mother like it ? ” 

" She loved it,” replied Peter, " but 
I thought it could be improved upon. 
I determined to give her a pleasant 
surprise'. Without i saying a word to 
her I exchanged it for a scooter.” 

“ Was she pleased ? " asked the 
Country Girl. 

“ No; she didn't appreciate it. But 
it isn’t wasted, because I use it myself.” 

" Then you do brighten her life,” 
said the Country Girl, " by being out 
a good deal and leaving her in peace.” 

.At that moment a stout woman 
in a- green plush frock entered the room. 
She had a large hat-and a black veil. 

"Oh, I’m so nervous!” she mur¬ 
mured, putting half-a-crown on the 


WHAT JOHN GEORGE 
BODMER DID 

A Swiss Who Settled 
Among Us 

ARMS FOR NAPOLEON 
AND YARNS FOR BOLTON 

Last year Bolton, commemorated the 
centenary of the death of Samuel 
Crompton, the famous man who laid 
the foundations of her greatness in 
cotton spinning. This year she is cele¬ 
brating the centenary of an almost 
forgotten inventor who contributed 
materially to the perfecting of her art. 

John George Bodmer was a Swiss, 
born at Zurich, who settled in Bolton a 
hundred years ago. It was he who 
invented the way of doubling and draft¬ 
ing the cotton fibre. Doubling is putting 
together several strands of cotton so 
as to average or equalise their- irregu¬ 
larities, and drafting is stretching or 
drawing, the doubled strands till they 
have been brought down to the weight 
of a single strand. It is these inventions 
which have made possible the production 
of those super-fine yarns in maldng which 
the Bolton mills are supreme today. 

A Great Engineer 

An enthusiast has called Bodmer one 
of the greatest engineers of all time. He 
certainly was an extraordinarily re¬ 
sourceful man. One remarkable thing 
about him is that he both saw what 
wanted doing and found out how to do 
it. Besides doubling and drafting 
machines for cotton, he invented and 
made blowers for blast furnaces, bar¬ 
rolling machines, mechanical stokers, 
locomotives, safety valves, meters, the 
percussion shell for cannon, the detach¬ 
able bayonet, and the modern type of 
gun carriage and ammunition wagon. 

His own generation knew him best 
as the manufacturer of arms for 
Napoleon: Bolton has given him a 
fairer and more enduring fame. 


Continued from the previous column 
desk. “ Will you tell my fortune ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Peter. Half-closing 
his eyes, he murmured : “ I see a tall, 
handsome man-” 

“ How did you guess ? ” shouted the 
client, pushing up his veil and revealing 
a red face with a walrus moustache. 

“ You are a police officer ! ” gasped 
Peter. 

“ Yes,” replied the stranger ; " and 
you will be arrested for pretending to 
tell fortunes." 

“ Spare him ! " cried the Country 
Girl. " He is foolish, not wicked. Up 
till now he has lived a respectable life. 
Ask the Editor of the C.N.” 

“ Surely,” exclaimed the detective, 
"he hasn’t got anything to do with the 
C.N. ? Why, fortune-telling is humbug, 
and everyone knows the C.N. hates 
humbug.” 

But a short conversation on the 
telephone convinced him. He promised 
to give Peter another chance if he 
would promise to go back to the middle 
page of the C.N. and stay there, asking 
questions. To begin with, he suggested : 
What made Pete err ? 

The Mystery Solved 

" Constable,” said the Country Girl, 
on parting, “ I think you are a better 
wizard than Mr. Puck. Nothing he told 
me explained why the C.N. was five 
hundred," continued the Country Girl. 
“But I think you solved the mystery 
when you said that it hates humbug. 
That is why people love the C.N. 
England has always loved the fighter 
who goes riding out against humbug, 
with a pen for a sword and laughter 
for a shield.” - 

“ And do you know who gave the 
paper its character ? ” demanded Peter. 
“ It’s Me ! ” i 

“ Quite right,” said the constable, 
“ but I think you ought to call him 
Mister.” 
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What the C.N. Has Seen 


The Wonderful Story Off Five Hundred Weeks 


F or Five Hundred Weeks the C.N. has 
been marching round the world. 
For Fifteen Hundred Weeks we who 
make it have been up and down Fleet 
Street. It is a long time. 

It has been the very greatest time 
since the beginning of the world. The 
generation that began when ho who 
writes came up to London, a rather sad 
and lonely boy, has seen such things 
as no other generation could have 
dreamed of. It has seen good things 
and bad things. It has seen miraculous 
events. It has seen the building up of 
mighty powers for good, and the gigantic 
growth of powers for evil. It has seen 
Civilisation climb to majestic heights, 
as if man could almost reach the stars, 
and it has seen Civilisation come 
clattering down, with the pride of man 
in the depths. 

Evolution and Revolution 

it has seen the inventor give to man¬ 
kind the power of shaping a new world. 
It has heard voices speaking from the 
other side of the Earth. It has seen 
pictures telegraphed over the sea. It 
is soon going to look on a thing that is 
happening on another continent and to 
see it while it happens. It has seen 
thrones tumbling down and democracies 
rising up. It has seen votes given to 
almost anybody. It has seen coal 
driven from the sea and horses driven 
from the street. 

Crowded with Evolution and Revolu¬ 
tion have been these great Five Hundred 
Weeks. The child who is just as old as 
the C.N. has grown into a world which 
seems to have suddenly grown strange 
to many old people still alive ; it is an 
almost unbelievable piece of history 
that these weeks harm seen. 

Stars Farther Back 

Hardly one of these weeks we have 
shared in common has passed by with¬ 
out adding something to our heritage. 
The world of the mind has grown and 
grown, every week, almost every day, 
reaching out farther into the infinite, 
while the Earth beneath our feet has 
seemed to shrink, its boundaries coming 
daily nearer. The telescopes of the 
astronomers are a symbol of this 
wondrous expansion, for in ten years 
they have set the distances of the stars 
a thousand times farther back. The 
space-annihilating wireless, which can 
bring together voices from America, 
Australia, Asia; and Europe like people 
talking in a single room, is only one 
example of the way the ends of the world 
have been drawn close to one another. 

The Wireless Dawn 

It would be hard to say which of all 
the wonders of these Five Hundred 
Weeks is the most important, because 
the greatest revolutions in the world’s 
history take place in the realm of 
thought rather than in the realm of 
action, and the man who framed the 
idea of the Boy Scout or of the Peace 
Pact may well have done more for 
human progress, when our little days 
are over, than the inventor of the 
motor or the wireless valve. 

Yet to many of us who are more than 
ten the spread of the wireless wave 
seems still the most miraculous event in 
the world of material things. To the 
child who has grown up in this time it 
has become such an, everyday thing 
that it no longer seems a miracle, but 



How they dressed when we were in our cradle 



The Fire Brigade of the Motor Age 



as much a part of his daily life as 
breakfast or the morning paper. Yet 
it is only a very little older than him¬ 
self. It was amid the turmoil of the 
war that the first wireless from America 
made itself heard like a still, small 
voice in a room on the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris, and was caught up at the same 
instant in a lonely hut in Honolulu. 
But when the war ended, and our Five 
Hundred Weeks began, the wireless 
waves set in like the tide that sweeps 
round the globe. 

Marvel Upon Marvel 

The aerials that are in every back 
garden now have all sprung up since the 
war, like a symbol of the progress man 
can make when his energies are set free 
from the cruel chains of battlings and 
murder and strife among nations. 
Hardly one week has passed without 
some new marvel. Now it is a youth 
in Vancouver who picks up a signal 
from a ship wedged in the Arctic ice, 
and soon half the North American con¬ 
tinent is exchanging news with the 
explorers and sending them a Christmas 
concert. Then a schoolboy at Mill 
Hill School picks up the message, for 
wireless generously bestows its marvels 
wherever it wills. 

It sends out messages to ships far out 
at sea telling them their whereabouts 
in fog. It signals to the aeroplanes the 
paths they must take. It envelops the 
continents and oceans like a garment. 
It can take a photograph or a signature 
across the Earth. It can be concen¬ 
trated like a beam of light to follow a 
•selected path. When an airship was 
wrecked in the Polar wastes the Italian 
survivors could hear encouraging mes¬ 
sages from Rome. 

Seeing Through a Wall 

All in Five Hundred Weeks ; and the 
weekly happenings have prepared us 
to expect now any feat of wireless as 
natural and inevitable. Its ears have 
overcome all distance, its eyes will 
presently oversee all things. Within 
the last fifty of the weeks it has brought 
the power of seeing things at a distance 
to the threshold of the home. 

The inventor thinks nothing of seeing 
through a brick wall. He began by send¬ 
ing waves of light by wireless a few yards 
so that what happened in one room 
could be seen, clearly reproduced on a 
screen, in another. The yards are rapidly 
stretching to miles. As surely as a 
voice has travelled across the Atlantic, 
and Daventry has conveyed to listeners- 
in the accents of the Prince of Wales 
as he spoke in Toronto, and could make 
them hear him from his hunting camp 
in Kenya, so, before the' child of ten 
comes of age, it will be able to see the 
vision of the speaker, however distant 
he may be. 

The Time that is Coming 

By the side of these feats many 
others (though ten years before the 
child was born they would have seemed 
dreams) appear ordinary and matter- 
of-fact. The movietone has come, which 
makes the people in the moving picture 
speak, and renders their accents as 
clearly as their faces and movements. 
An immense amount of ingenuity and 
invention has gone into perfecting that 
long-sought achievement; but, it has 
all come within the Five Hundred Weeks, 
and it is a promise of the time when 


A queue at the Eton v. Harrow match Five Hundred Weeks ago 
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An Editor Looks Out Across Fleet Street 



From the oriel tower rising above the roof of John Carpenter House the Editor of th3 C.N. can see the Thames from the Tower Bridge to the Towers of Westminster, and 


a play will be reproduced in words as i 
well as action, or a historic occurrence 
will be preserved in all its details, even 
as the gramophone has preserved for 
future generations, and sent around the 
world, the sound of a chorister’s’ voice 
at Temple Church, though the voice itself 
has gone; 

The feats of the gramophone our 
Child of the Ages finds as common as 
picture-postcards, but they have given 
him for ever the voice of Caruso, whom 
none can hear now in the flesh, or the' 
voice of Melba, or the magic strains of 
Kreisler’s violin. Photography again ; 
what marvels it has strewn with generous 
hand since the C.N. was born to repro¬ 
duce them; pictures from Papua of 
men 'who still live as in the Stone Age, 
pictures of wild beasts in the jungle, or 
the dark forests of Africa, pictures from 
the air of untracked forests, or crowded 
cities, or of the forgotten and hidden 
Stone Circles of the most ancient people 
of Britain. What a picture-book the 
camera has amassed in these Five 
Hundred Weeks, filling its last pages 
with photographs in colour of a. kind 
which promise every young amateur 
photographer the opportunity soon to 
make his own colour snapshots. That 
is another long-sought invention, and 
it, is only now accomplished within the 
last few of these wonderful weeks. 

What the Plane Has Done 

As for the aeroplane, it can hardly 
wait from week to week without piling 
up some new feat of speed or endurance 
or adventure to lay before admiring 
eyes. It has done so much that it 
can no more astonish us than the 
motor-bus. 

It would be a wise child who could say 
oil-hand in which of our Five Hundied 
Weeks, or even in which of these ten 
years, the Atlantic was first crossed by 
the gallant Alcock. • They would remem¬ 
ber that Lindbergh crossed it alone 
(was it just to please his mother ?). 

, They know that Sir Alan Cobham has 
been to Australia and back, that 
Hinkler found his way there by himself ; 
but too much of our space would be 
taken up by the record of all that the 
aeroplane has done. It has crossed 
, the Pole, it has flown at over 300 miles 


an hour, it has soared far higher than 
Mount Everest (which men just failed 
to climb), it has surveyed trackless 
forests and plains in Rhodesia and 
Brazil—and (perhaps a more valuable 
thing than any other) it ’.has laid, 
together with the giant airships of 
England, Germany, and America, the 
firm foundations of new highways of 
transport through the air. The colossal 
airships now being built at Cardington 
and Howden will be the astonishment 
of mankind. 

From the air we descend to earth. 


What has the motor-car done to 
capture our wonder ? It is a little odd 
.to remember that, though the motor¬ 
car is only a little older than the 
youngest voter, it is less wonderful to 
a child now than a horse and cart, and 
in towns, at any rate, is much more 
often seen. -The marvels forthcoming 
from it arc chiefly the unseen wonders of 
its mechanism, though we may remem¬ 
ber that on Dayton Sands in America a 
car was driven la^t year at over coo miles 
an hour. What is more remarkable 
is the way in which th'c world has 


altered itself to meet the motor-car. 
A new map of England is being 
drawn from the clouds, and the face of 
the country is being mapped out with 
great arterial roads, wondrous broad 
and smooth, to take the motor-car. 

What the Car Has Done 

The motor was an incomplete vehicle 
of transport when we began because the 
roads were not suited to it, but road and 
car have been joined together to equip 
the world with ■ a swifter and more 
convenient way of carrying goods and 
passengers. The Motor Age in its 
newest form is younger than the C.N., 
but it is a sturdy infant which is growing 
to a giant. The giant brood is not 
confined to England. There will be 
roads to take,cars from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific in America. The French 
have made motor roads in Morocco, 
where ten years ago the donkey was 
nearly the only carrier. Dusty, Spain 
is putting her roads in order. Last 
year motor-buses were started to carry 
on from Gibraltar to Seville and Madrid. 
There is a Bagdad bus that runs across 
the desert. The motor road across the 
Sahara is on its way. 

When we began nothing approached 
the railway, but in these Five Hundred 
Weeks the railways, shaken by the 
rivalry of the motor, have been pon¬ 
derously and slowly improving them¬ 
selves. They are being electrified. 
Many are electrified already. 

The Great Power Stations 

Electric lines pierce the Alps through 
the Simplon and St. Gothard tunnels. 
The child of the C.N. has seen the begin¬ 
ning of the world-electrification of 
railways, and the foundation of that 
great system of Power Stations which 
will carry power from sea to sea. In 
England and in Ireland, as in America, 
France, and Italy, Scandinavia, and 
Germany, the engineers began some 
years ago to erect their great towers of 
steel which, stretching across the land, 
will bear the electric current from the 
mighty central stations and take it to 
factory and workshop and house. The 
nurseries of the' future may be warmed 
with heat brought from fifty miles away. 


The Speeding-up of the Motor Age 



The great charabancs on the roads today 



A car going nearly three miles a minute—Captain Campbell in his Bluebird 
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From the C.N. Roof High Above the Thames 



in ihe buildings seen here hum and throb the greatest printing presses in the world. 


the tops of Central London from the Dome of St. Paul’s to the Nelson Column. Down 


We shall see heat and power laid on in 
every house. 

Oil and electricity, though neither 
will ever be independent of coal (the 
Earth's store of barrelled sunshine), 
have begun to compete for the distribu¬ 
tion of the world’s goods and people. 

The Ship Without a Man 

The oil-driven ship, such a short time 
ago a dream, travels daily over every 
ocean; an electrically-driven ship has 
been floated ; and the wirelessly-directed 
craft has moved mysteriously on the 
waters. A ship can go to sea without a 
man on board. 

So we come to another astonishment 
of these astonishing Five Hundred 
Weeks—the increase of the kind of 
machinery which is so automatic in its 
mechanism that it has been given the 
name of Robot, the steel man. The 
Robot has appeared on the motor roads 
to take the place of the policeman and 
guide the traffic. He has taken charge 
of reservoirs at Washington, regulating 
the water supply, responding to tele¬ 
phone calls, or signalling if anything 
goes wrong. A Robot was installed in an 
aeroplane to handle the controls, and 
this Robot could itself be controlled by 
wireless waves from the ground. 

Old Woild Brought to Light 

The war that ended when the C.N. was 
born cut down, the march of explora¬ 
tion, but this great work renewed itself. 
Much was found out about North Polar 
seas and islands. The peak of Everest, 
the highest in the world, was all but 
scaled, and some progress was made in 
unravelling the labyrinthine forests of 
the Amazon. In Asia, though no new 
land was searched or sought, an Ameri¬ 
can expedition across the Gabi Desert 
dug up the bones of extinct animals and 
brought to the world’s museums an 
astounding collection of ten-million-year- 
old eggs of Dinosaurs. 

Excavation has brought to light 
unsuspected and bewildering treasures 
of history. In South America, Yucatan, 
and British Honduras temples and 
pyramids have been revealed after being 
hidden in the forests, the work of Maya 
peoples who have long disappeared 
from history and almost from legend. 


In the island of Crete Sir Arthur Evans 
revealed that the builders of Ivnossos 
knew 4000 years ago all about baths and 
central heating and women’s fashions, 
and that perhaps the Minotaur was not 
a fable but some real -monster. In Ur of 
the Chaldees Mr. Leonard Woolley has 
laid bare the city of Abraham as it 
was before Abraham saw it, a Mesopo¬ 
tamian Bond Street, with fashionable 
shops and the tomb and funeral sacri¬ 
fices of a Mesopotamian queen. Most 
marvellous of all were the discoveries 
which awaited those who opened 


Tutankhamen’s tomb, revealing a glory 
undreamed of even in the long history 
of Egyptian excavation and discovery. 

All these were things which fed the 
growing mind, and there were many 
others, ministering to the needs of the 
body. Great strides were made in the 
cultivation of wheat and cotton. By 
the discovery of a new wheat which 
ripened before the early frosts 100,000 
more square miles have been made into 
wheat lands in Canada. A new kind 
of cotton has been grown to defeat its 
parasite the boll weevil. New ways of 


making artificial silk have created a 
new industry in England and in the 
world at large. 

The science of medicine never rests, 
though Five Hundred Weeks is not 
a long time for it to make new dis¬ 
coveries. Yet in our time new ways have 
been found of dealing with disease, and 
life-saving and health-preserving drugs 
have been found and made, like insulin 
and thyroxin. Who can measure what 
benefit these will be to the world ; the 
child of today may well be an old man 
before the whole tale can be told. But 
parts of the tale have been made known 
to us, such as the tremendous share 
which sunlight has on health, and, as 
the discoveries about vitamins have 
followed one another, the vast influence 
that food has on our life and growth. 
These are the little things, the wisdom 
of the heart, which the doctors have 
slowly garnered, but when they are 
added together they prolong life. The 
C.N. child born in these Five Hundred 
Weeks has fifteen more years to live than 
if he had been born a hundred years ago. 

The Belter World 

And it is an infinitely better world to 
live in. It is brighter, cleaner, and 
healthier. The daylight is longer in 
the summer, and the fogs are shorter 
and less choking in the winter. The 
public-houses are closed most of the day 
instead of being open all the day and 
half the night, as they were not long 
ago. Something interesting is always 
happening ; some entertainment is 
always in our reach, there is music 
everywhere, and there are better papers 
and books for all to read. 

So that we have a better world to 
live in and a longer life to live in it. It 
is no mean gift from the last genera¬ 
tion to this. It is not true that 
the last generation and the generation 
before it were bad or stupid. The 
Great War was the fruit of seeds of evil 
sown for a hundred or a -thousand 
years. It was. made up from all the 
hate and greed and cruelty and vain- 
seeking still left in the hearts of men 
after ■ a few centuries of civilisation. 
The Great War enfled, and what is it 
that has happened since in our Five 


The Steam Giant and the Electric Train 



The new type of steam engines on the railways 
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Hundred Weeks ? The good seed that 
has never been allowed to perish from the 
Earth has borne its fruit, and it is almost 
certain that there will never be a war again. 
The C.N. child is living in a world ruled 
more and more for the good of all. 

Those who have made the C.N. 
remember the days when fools and 
clowns and madmen terrorised the 
world. The Earth was theirs to parcel 
out, and men were theirs to kill. It 
can never be again. The great military 
despotisms have gone, the men who 
worked for wars . are dead, and the 
League is in their place. It is there 
because men worked for it for a hundred 
years, because the faithful few believed 
that it would come. It has grown from 
the grain of mustard seed which will one 
day cover the Earth. 

Old Things Best 

The old order changes, and the new 
world comes, but the best things in 
the new world are the old things. 
Among all the new wonders of the Elec¬ 
tric Age is nothing that can stir the 
mind like the old thought that through 
these Five Hundred Weeks, as through 
five hundred centuries, the world has 
been moving to something better. It is 
always a better world than it was. Light 
comes into dark places, the crooked ways 
are made straight, the evil passes away. 
We must not be deceived because bad 
things are fighting hard for their life. 
The strongholds of evil do not fall like 
the walls of Jericho, at a sound of the 
trumpet or a mighty shout; they are 
brought down by some strange power 
that runs through all things, and is kept 
alive by all who believe. It is the faith 
that moves mountains which rules -the 
world from age to age. Truth has been 
often on the scaffold. Wrong has been 
often on the throne; 

But that scaffold sways the future, and 

beyond the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 

watch upon His own. 

In the end the love of Right and Truth 
and Justice and Freedom and Mercy 
has never been beaten in the world. 
The love of these things has broken the 
might of. kings and shattered their 
empires to pieces. 

Most Powerful Thing in the World 

What is it at the end of these Five 
Hundred Weeks that is the most power¬ 
ful thing in the world ? There is some¬ 
thing stronger than armies and princi¬ 
palities and powers. There is something 
stronger than hate and sin, stronger even 
than the terrible weight of indifference 
that is such a burden on the world. It 
is a little collection of words that would 
fill not many of our C.N. pages, words 
so beautiful that they ring like music, 
and so plain that a child can understand 
them. They are the power that 
sways the lives of those 'who hold 
the future of the world. They are 
the words of Jesus. 

He did not pull down institutions. He 
did not shout and rave. He sowed the 
seed in the hearts of "men that has 
borne fruit all the ages, and is bearing 
its fruit still. We have to do as He said, 
to love the Lord our God with all our 
heart, and with all our soul, and with 
all our strength, and with all our mind, 
and our neighbour as ourself. 

There never was so great an army 
trying hard to do it, and it is spread¬ 
ing about the world the love of peace and 
''goodwill that we have tried to set down 
here through these wonderful Five Hun¬ 
dred Weeks. 

Fear not, little Flock, for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
Kingdom. 


Changes of 500 Weeks 



Up in the clouds today—Two aeroplanes photographed from a third 



What the main roads were like Five Hundred Weeks ago 


What the main roads are like today 



A tea-party in the clouds above London 

The petrol engine has changed the whole world. It lifts us up into the clouds and carries us 
along the wide, smooth main roads, that have taken the place of so many twisting country 
lanes in the last Five Hundred Weeks, as these pictures show. 


The best thing 
Said of the C.N. 

What a Government 
Committee Thought 

We have always thought that one of 
the best things said of the C.N. in these 
500 weeks was the saying of a Dane who 
knows England only through the C.N., 
and says : 

You can’t help loving that country after 
reading that paper. 

It is also a very great pleasure to 
recall the opinion of the Government 
Committee on the teaching of English 
in our schools. . • 

The Committee was presided over by 
Sir Henry Newbolt, whose name shines 
in our literature, and among the other 
members was Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
Professor of English Literature at Cam-. 
bridge University. The Committee re¬ 
ported to the Government in a valuable 
document which, referring to the thou¬ 
sands of periodicals published in the 
United Kingdom, mentions only two. 
They are 

The C.N. and the C.N. Monthly. 

These arc the words of this Govern¬ 
ment Committee : 

Such publications as the Children’s Newspaper 
and My Magazine are, in their own way, 
excellent, and attractive enough in themselves 
to need no recommendation from authority. 

It is a great pleasure to assure the 
ever-widening public of the C.N.' that 
it will continue to try to deserve the 
glowing tribute of this splendid group 
of scholars. 


THE PAPER FIT TO GO 
EVERYWHERE 
Another Word for Us 

We are constantly hearing of a special 
use which {he C.N. almost exclusively 
serves. 

Far more than the average citizen 
realises English education is- being 
spread among the African races within 
the Empire. The Missionary Societies are 
training African teachers. In the native 
schools to which these teachers will go 
reading matter is much needed. The 
average newspaper, with the prominence 
it gives to the small percentage of bad 
or unhappy life, is not suitable. Tlie 
C.N. is suitable, and is brought largely 
into use. 

Here is an illustration. A Church 
Missionary Society trainer of African 
teachers in Nigeria sends us a letter 
he has received from one of his grateful 
pupils, who had been sitting for a First- 
Class Certificate Examination, and wlio 
told him that as a reader of the C.N. 
he was able to answer the question about 
the League of Nations. 

C.N. and Native Teachers 

Our correspondent says of this African 
teacher that ten years ago he could not 
read ; now he has been teaching four 
years. He adds : " I send copies of the 
C.N. to various native teachers, and 
they are much appreciated. Unfortu¬ 
nately I cannot do this with many 
English newspapers, for the contents are 
anything but elevating. The C.N., 
with the things that are pure and of a 
good report, is always acceptable, help¬ 
ful, and good.” 

This is a work over which the C.N, 
frankly rejoices. It goes everywhere 
because it is fit to go everywhere; and 
in being so fit it far more truly represents 
the great mass of British life and thought 
than the Press which drags weakness, 
folly, and sin into the limelight. 
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How Life Goes Round By the Walls of York 

Wtiat Has Grown From Mary Take's Little Shop 


\Y/k cannot help thinking that William Blake would have liked to 
" have been with us standing on the walls of York the other day. 

It is true that he would have been distressed by the sight of some of 
the dark and tiny streets that gather round cathedrals, but his heart 
would have been lifted up to go from these, walk a little farther, and see 
what York can do when it really tries. 

One little vision would have pleased him ; it was brought to our 
mind by a good friend of York who was standing there, at the foot of 
these famous walls that are probably unmatched in our Little Treasure 
Island. They had been digging up the Roman foundations, and in the 
heart of an old tower was a mound of earth turned up by Caesar’s men. 
It is like the very beginning of. York, a little hill of earth with Roman 
walls about it. Above it is the bank the Normans made, and on this 


bank rise these medieval walls that are today among the ancient wonders 
of the world. You may call it the cradle of York, said our friend, or you 
may call it the New Jerusalem, for here the Romans came the year after 
the conquering Titus destroyed Jerusalem, and here they dreamed of a 
new imperial capital. 

It would surely have pleased William Blake, and set him thinking of 
that national anthem of the New Jerusalem he left behind for us to sing. 
He would have left these walls and walked a little way, and there he 
would have been in one of the most hopeful places to be found anywhere 
within this land. It is like a dream come true, and it is a dream come 
true, for it is a piece of the real world which gives out happiness and 
prosperity from morning to night, from week to week, from year’s end 
to year's end, from generation unto generation. 


I t is the home of Plain Mr. York of 
York, that wonderful scene of life 
and energy and joyful enthusiasm which 
is known all over the world as Rown- 
tree’s. We wonder if there are 200 acres 
to beat it anywhere. It seems to us one 
of the finest spectacles of the working 
world that Old England has to show. 

If we go back to the beginning of it 
all we are in a world before the grand¬ 
fathers of our grandfathers; we find 
ourselves in a little grocer’s shop in 
Walmgate. Not far away is the Merchant 
Adventurers Hall, the beautiful place 
now being recovered from the ruins of 
old York. Here gathered the Merchant 
Adventurers when the centuries were 
young. They were the great business 
power that rose up to control the stream 
of trade in medieval York. 

Out of Great Enthusiasms 

For seven years they tried to shut the 
little grocer’s shop of Mary Tuke in 
Walmgate, and for seven years she defied 
them. She defied them so successfully 
that her business grew an d grew. It was 
the grain of mustard seed which blos¬ 
somed into the famous Rowntree business 
that is known to the ends of the Earth. 

Those who believe, as the C.N. does, 
that some mysterious power runs from 
the heart of the Universe through all 
things will find it curiously interesting 
to look back and see the old enthusiasms 
out of which the Rowntree comer of the 
world has grown. Mary Tuke and all 
her people were enthusiasts. Mary 
fought the Merchant Adventurers with 
all their wealth, entrenched behind their 
charter ' in their beautiful old hall. 
Another Tuke went to prison for his 
conscience sake. Another started a 
school for which Lindley Murray wrote 
his famous Grammar. Another started 
the first Home for feeble-minded folk. 
Another did his utmost to make the 
Yorkshire Quakers blush to think that 
so few of them were helping Wilberforce. 

Joseph Underneath * 

Whether they put their energy into 
schools, or shops, or mental homes, or 
crusading against slavery, or teaching 
prisoners in York Castle, the Tukes did 
all things well, and especially well they 
laid the foundations of this great 
business which seems to find work for 
somebody from nearly half the houses 
in York. Just two generations since 
the Tuke business became the Rowntree 
business, and for more than half a 
century the greatest Rowntree of them 
all was lengthening the borders and 
strengthening the stakes until it needed, 
with all its happy homes and all its 
parks and playing-fields, something like 
200 acres to breathe in. 

There is a story of one of those old 
Quakers who was riding in a gig with 
his great friend Joseph Rowntree when 
the gig was overturned.. The friend was 
Samuel Tuke, and he used to say that 
even before they had reached the ground 
he had made this mental note : “ I shall 
fall easy ; Joseph is beneath me.” That 


What Time Has Done With a little shop 



Mary Tuke'3 Little Shop in Walmgate 200 years ago 



The Great Rowntree Works In York that have grown from Mary Tuke’s Shop 


is a long time ago now, but for half a 
century or more until almost the other' 
day there have been those in these great 
works who have been conscious that 
“ the Business rides easy; Joseph is 
beneath it.” 

Joseph Rowntree was of the race of 
Abou Ben Adhetn, who loved his fcllow- 
men. He was one of our big C.N. family, 
for he read this paper every week and 
loved it. He would do right whatever 
happened; he would be just and fear 
not. In the very first Rowntree letter 
ever sent out to the trade the first shop¬ 
keeping Rowntree gave his word that 
he would keep up the supply of his goods 
in fheir integrity and purity, and it 
was the pride of Joseph Rowntree never 
to break that proud pact. Tt was he 
who drew up that noble epitaph in the 
playing-fields the Rowntrees gave to 
York in memory of those men of the 
firm who did not come back from the 


' war. It is well worth reading everytime 
: you pass it. This is what it says : 

Many were inspired by the faith that 
, this war might be the end of war—that 
\ victory would lead to an enduring peace 
• and to greater happiness for .the peoples 
i of the i world. 

\ The creation of a League .of Nations 
I will be a fitting crown to the faith and 
| hope of the men who have, fought, and a 
true, memorial to their endurance, heroism, 
comradeship, and sacrifice. 

It was safe to leave the development 
of a great business in the hands of the 
man who wrote that, and it is easy to 
understand the atmospliere of these great 
works. We are quite willing to risk our 
opinion that there are not 7000 hap¬ 
pier workpeople anywhere in the world. 
They have great spaces round them, 
lovely views from their windows, a five- 
day week with a long week - end, 


excellent - wages, the finest welfare 
equipment it is possible to obtain, a 
remarkable measure of economic secur¬ 
ity, and an atmospliere of justice and 
friendliness all about them. 

It is no use talking about the serfdom 
of labour or the tyranny of employers to 
a Rowntree worker. These people know 
better. They have what Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree calls the universal aspiration 
after justice, and they know they are 
getting a square deal. 

The Rowntree Hobby 

Mr. Rowntree tells a story of a business 
man he went to see about welfare work, 
who assured him that he looked on the 
thing as a fad. “ It is your hobby,” lie 
said ; ” my hobby happens to be old 
china." But everybody at Rowntree’s 
knows very well that it pays to make a 
factory a happy place. 

It was one of the things the whole 
world learned during the war, but every¬ 
one in these sunny rooms at York knew 
it long before that shadow fell upon the 
world. It is said that one of the best 
things we learned ill the war was that 
men do more work in a six-day week than 
in a seven-day week, but it is thirty 
years since Rowntree’s reduced the 
hours by an hour a day without an 
ounce of difference in the output. It 
is years since they started closing 
down at five o’clock on Friday till half¬ 
past seven on Monday morning. It is 
years since they made it possible for 
their people to bath at the works before 
going home, so that if you meet them 
in the tram at six o’clock you may 
imagine they are coming back from a 
holiday. It is years since they placed 
doctors at the disposal of every worker, 
with a dentist, an optician, an oculist, 
and something much more than all these 
put together—an assurance of comfort¬ 
able security against illness, unemploy¬ 
ment, old age, and death. 

Mr. York of York 

It is something to us all, when we go 
into one of our hundred thousand shops 
to buy a tube of pastilles or a box of York 
chocolates, to have the feeling that 
this little thing that brings us some 
pleasure stands for all that is finest 
and best in our busy working world. 
It is, after all, our own affair whether 
in the small things of life we set the 
seal of our influence on what is good or 
on what is bad. We can help or hinder 
the great experiments that are being 
made to set the working world on a 
happier foundation, and it is right, 
therefore, that we should know some¬ 
thing of how things are produced and of 
the lives of those who produce them. 

There was a time when the output of 
Rowntree’s chocolate was half a ton a 
week ; now there are some weeks when 
over a thousand tons are sent away, and 
of all this enormous output we can say 
that it has been produced under con¬ 
ditions of which any worker at the 
time would have been proud. It is as 
fine a bit of the working world as can 
anywhere be found. 
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The Work of Seven Thousand 


People W 



The bright houses of Earswick, the rr|pdel Rowntree Village open to all 


Mr. York of York sets out 


The hall in which thousands qf Rowntree girls lunch every working day 


Joseph Rowntree, for fifty years the inspira 
tion of the great house bearing his name 


Full steam ahead at Haxby Road 


The Rowntree dining and recreation halls 




There are thirteen mile9 of c 


The Security Men—-Some of Rowntree’s Fire Brigade on the 55 h.p. motor 


In the Power House 


The way to t' 


Two great appeals York makes to fifty thousand visitors every 
year. There is the appeal of her great Minster and her impressive 


medieval walls, thrilling all who see them with the wonder of the 
Past; and there is the appeal of one of the happiest industrial 
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hose Good Things Go Round the World 



on his morning delivery 


Breakfast in one of the early Rowntree Camps 


The chocolate girls make something else—handicraft in the evening 


Flowers in the gardens at New Earswick, the 
model village founded by Rowntree's 


Rowntree girls a3 Romans—a scene in York Civic Week 


Covering fine chocolates by hand 


/rridors in the Rowntree Works 


ie'.Cocoa Works 


The bath presented to York by Rowntree’s 


One of the machines which mould the pastilles 


communities in the world in the 
Road, stirring all who see them 


;reat Rowntree works on Haxby 
vith the wonder of the Present. 


Grown from Mary Tuke’s little 
works with their seven thousand 


shop of 200 years ago, these 
people are famous everywhere. 
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Perhaps it will interest us all to follow 
a cocoa bean into this great place and 
see what happens to it. It is a remarkable 
. story. It takes us far afield and across 
the seas, and it brings us into touch 
not only with one of the happiest work¬ 
ing families in the world but with some 
of the most astonishing mechanical 
miracles of our time. 

Think of the history of Plain Mr. 
York of York. Who does not know 
him ? - He is almost as important a 
public-figure as Peter Puck himself. But 
Mr. York is an amiable impostor. He 
is no more plain than one of Robert 
Browning’s poems. 

It needs the tropical luxuriance of the 
Old World and the New, the labour of 
dark and romantic natives, transport 
.over jungle ways and the lairs of wild 
beasts, the strength and speed of great 
ships that cross the ocean, huge factories 
built like sunlit palaces in grounds with 
their own steam railway, and the united 
efforts of thousands of skilled work¬ 
people, plus extraordinarily elaborate 
machinery, to get Mr. York to market. 
Plain Mr. York, indeed ! 

Where Mr. York Comes From 

What are little girls made of? 

Sugar and spice and all things nice, 

That's what little girls are made of. 

That may have sufficed for little 
girls, who were possibly his aunts, but 
not for Plain Mr. York. More cost, 
labour, and ingenuity go to the making 
of a bar of Mr. York than to the making 
of a golden sovereign or a wireless set. 
His plain simplicity is sheer pose ; in 
reality he is made up of great com¬ 
plexity and anxious care. No princess 
tortured by a crumpled roseleaf in her 
bed ever received such attention as he. 

There are trees grown for no other 
purpose than to yield him cocoa beans, 
in the continent of Africa, in Samoa, in 
the West Indies, and in South America, 
so that when their fruits ripen the 
trained natives may slash open their 
fibrous pods, secure the beans, and 
steep them for fermentation before 
packing them in sacks for carriage to 
the coast ready for the ships. For him 
great quantities of sugar coine from 
Mauritius, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia, 
to be supplemented by supplies of that 
made from beet grown in English soil. 
Vineyards send him raisins and sultanas, 
Brazil and Barcelona send him their 
nuts. Dairy cows fill their pails that he 
may not be denied his floods of milk. 

In justice to the fallow it must be 
added' that he does not monopolise all 
these surprising ingredients. The coffee 
berries, the mace and nutmeg, the exotic 
fruits with names and qualities which 
defeat the memory, are not all for him ; 
nor are the tons of black currants, the 
strawberries, raspberries, and what-not 
which we saw the great staff dealing 
with as a housewife might deal with half 
a pound of sugar. 

The Wonderful Machines 

AH these are for chocolates, pastilles, 
marzipan, creams, and all those things 
which do not blush to find themselves 
famous for their exquisite blending of 
elements gathered beyond wide seas. 
Nevertheless, we will not have Plain Mr. 
York as a newly-rich simpleton ; he is 
an aristocrat masquerading as an urban 
bumpkin; he is the offspring of a union 
of science, invention, industry, and enter¬ 
prise almost worldwide in their scope. 

Let us see him at his make-up behind 
the scenes and note how his more illus¬ 
trious kindred, rising from the same root 
stock, branch off and go their several 
ways, all leading toward perfection. 
The natives of the Tropics know how 
many beans make five, and how small a 
piece of metal weighs six, and so it is that, 
on their arrival in York, the beans must be 
passed over a moving sieve beneath which 
magnets are fixed to draw r to themselves 
nails and other metallic make-weights 
which heathen art or accident have 
introduced. Sifted and cleansed of all 
such things, the beans are conveyed by 
a mechanical "worm” to hoppers, from 
which they pass to a machine for the 
removal of all other foreign matter; then, 
weighed as they travel, they pass to the 
roasting mill, where a fierce current, 


drawn by fans from coke furnaces, 
plays about them. 

The roasting completed, the beans are 
cooled by fans which pass air over them. 
They are then' stripped for action, me¬ 
chanically split, and the brittle skins 
drawn away by suction. We are now 
left with the naked nibs, which must be 
blended by experts to give them harmony 
of quality and flavour. Then begins the 
building-up after the breaking-down. 

Sugar and cocoa are now to meet, the 
crystal sugar passing through a mill 
which reduces it to powder, while the 
nibs, which are more than half cocoa 
butter, are coarsely crushed between 
rollers to come out as a thick fluid. Now 
cocoa and sugar are mixed with other 
ingredients and passed between refining 
rollers, which must reduce the com¬ 
pound to particles of no more than a 
tiny fraction of an inch. 


Hoists convey the chocolate to what we 
may well call the Kingdom of Patience. 
Here the mixture enters great bright 
metal vats, kept at a high temperature 
and unweariedly rocked backward and 
forward. How long does Cook take to 
make a chocolate cake ? The least time 
occupied in rocking the chocolate in 
these vats is thirty hours, while for the 
finest makes the period is a hundred 
hours. During all this time the mixture, 
a sweet, thick soup of dainty brown, is 
continually agitated by the to-and-fro. 
motion of a metal mechanism, which 
seems a good imitation of the lower jaw 
of a rhinoceros. All this refinement of 
care is necessary to bring out the flavour 
of the chocolate and to give it that 
smoothness and solubility which cause 
it actually to melt in the mouth. 

Only now is it ready for the minor 
architects who mould it into final form. 
Some has received an addition; of 
creamy new milk to make it into the 
famous milk chocolate; some awaits a 
bonus of nuts or raisins, dotted in like 
the plums of a cake. Whatever the 


composition is to be, the mixture, still 
fluid, enters a countless series of gleam¬ 
ing tinned moulds (all made in these 
vast workshops), takes its final shape, 
travels over an endless band which 
passes down a long range of icy cooling 
machinery, and emerges in something 
like commercial form, but still unclad. 

Mr. York claims a coat and waistcoat, 
and so to tailor him an astonishingly 
ingenious device has been brought into 
existence. Mr. York’s tailor is really 
one of the wonders of the mechanical 
world. One section of this machine 
wraps him in silver paper, trims it, and 
folds it; another applies the familiar 
paper cover, and in doing so prints the 
date in code; while the final movement 
gums and seals the package. Mr. York 
of York, gathered from half the world, is 
at last ready to conquer the palates of 
the other half of it. 


But, lost Mr. York should be too 
proud, let us hasten to say that all the 
cracking of nuts and almonds, the 
cleansing of fruit, and the thousandfold 
activities of -a host of other depart¬ 
ments, arc not for Mr. York and his 
pretended plainness, nor even for his 
“ Motoring Chocolate.” Tens of thou¬ 
sands of bonbons, cream or marzi¬ 
pan, garnished with almonds and raisins, 
sit awaiting investment with robes of 
chocolate. Neat-handed girls, very 
attractive in their white caps and 
costumes, furnish this outer garment, 
squeezing warm fluid chocolate from a 
nozzled bag or pouch, and, as it were, 
winding it on to the sweet with a few 
deft turns of the wrist. It is all done 
with dazzling rapidity, so that one looks 
on with astonishment even in this great 
house of wonders. 

Now the creams and fondants pass 
on to another phase of treatment, to be 
cooled and set, and, if they require it, 
to complete their toilet with fine camel- 
hair brushes, which burnish them and 
make their surface shine. All sorts, 


Girls of the Great 7000-family 


The Rowntree girls go out to dinner 


shapes, and sizes of chocolate receptacles 
have issued from as many moulds, to-be 
filled with creams, fruit, juices; all 
sorts of methods remain for their pack¬ 
ing. They have to be enveloped in silver 
paper which has robbed a rainbow of 
its colours, or perhaps in stout, wax-like 
paper, or they may enter their box snug 
on a bed of what a poor amateur scribbler 
can only call tissue-paper wool. 

In the midst of a very wizard’s 
wonderland of splendid machinery it is 
gratifying to an admirer of human art 
and energy to note that the chocolate 
industry still demands considerable 
attention from that most wonderful of 
all implements, the hand. The labour 
thus expended upon each of the kinds 
of chocolates needing it is astounding. 

The Rowntree Secret 

That way, presumably, must lie the 
Rowntree secret of success. Everywhere 
we find a touch of joy and pride and 
conscience in these works, a delight in 
work among these charming girls sing¬ 
ing blithely at their tasks, a jovial 
goodwill toward the rest of the world 
among -the sturdy prosperous-looking 
men who do the heavier work. One 
would say that a message of amity 
accompanies a Rowntree packet from 
its producer to its consumer. We see 
in this House of Goodwill a huge 
consignment preparing for the long 
voyage to India; another for Australia; 
bound for everywhere are packets and 
crates and boxes, all awaiting the 
same kindly send-off, for we are in 
a democratic world at Rowntree’s, a 
friendly place to all. 

Of course, if one were writing a book 
instead of a sketch of this vast work, 
there would be thrilling pages on the 
wonders of the pastille side of all this 
output; the marvellous trays of finest 
starch, each fitted with hundreds of 
moulds which, as they pass through a 
machine, receive their measured shower 
of finest African acacia gum, flavoured 
with the juices of fruits from home and 
fruits from afar. But the pastilles pass 
from here to thirty hours of purgatory 
in chambers heated to a temperature of 
130 degrees, so that something shall be 
left to the reader’s imagination. 

It is unkind indeed to slur over the 
performances of the genial enthusiasts 
who make the metal moulds and 
cunningly fashion the designs which all 
these forms of sweetmeats will assume ; 
and there is a department (a dreamland 
for boys who love machinery) where 
chocolate shapes itself and solidifies into 
fishes, birds, animals, into mock pud¬ 
dings, into pretended cakes full of real 
prizes. But who can tell the whole 
story ? It must be seen to be believed, 
and fifty thousand visitors had the 
privilege of seeing it last year. Perhaps 
some C.N. people wSl take a hint and go. 

The Happy Family 

Here we must stop, for a train at the 
door and many a ship in many a port 
await their cargo of chocolates. We 
have yet to see the fine little library, 
of Joseph Rowntree’s books, the gym¬ 
nasium, the w r onderful little room in 
which all the Rowntree workers are 
tested for character and efficiency, 
with the most remarkable results—a 
room which quite convinced us of the 
practical uses of such testing. We 
have to see the model village of Earswick, 
one of the rarest corners of our industrial 
countryside, with a happy population 
housed in beautiful homes, in a village 
all the better for being available to 
people outside the Rowntree works 
as well as in them. We have more to 
see than we can possibly remember 
here, and we have the wonder of Plain 
Mr. York’s Yorkshire calling us, for Mr. 
Arnold Rowntree himself is waiting to 
take us in his car to see the Roman 
ruins of a Yorkshire over which the 
Emperor Severus held sway, some 
medieval ruins of abbeys which once 
made this great county a paradise of 
architectural beauty, and majestic moors 
rich in purple heather. Awaiting us 
is this beauty for the soul; and we 
leave regretfully behind this house of sus¬ 
tenance for the body, this home of York 
Delight, this happiest of all industrial 
communities that we know in the world. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
AT .THE ZOO 

AUTUMN PREPARATIONS 

Things for Visitors to 
Remember and Notice 

THE MOUND BUILDERS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Autumn has arrived at the Zoo, and 
many of the animals are feeling slightly 
depressed, as if they realised that long, 
grey months lie ahead of them. 

Later on, as winter draws near, they 
will have grown accustomed to the 
absence of warm sunshine, but the 
change of season has had a bad eifect 
upon these captive creatures. The 
first touch of cold weather gives the 
more delicate inmates colds and twinges 
of rheumatism. 

But the deer are particularly alert 
just now because autumn is their 
fighting season. The velvet has peeled 
off their antlers, leaving them hard and 
sharp, and the deer sheds resound 
with war-cries, for each male deer 
longs to encounter an adversary. 

Beware of the Deer 

Visitors should remember that it is 
unwise at this time of the year to touch 
these animals; when their antlers 
have dropped off the deer will be docile 
and gentle again, but while they are in 
a fighting mood they are dangerous. 

Because the Zoo’s animals find autumn 
such a trying time they have to be 
watched carefully and given a great 
deal of attention. The elephants are 
anointed with neat’s-foot oil so that 
their skin will remain smooth and not 
crack; the monkeys no longer sleep 
on the floor, but are provided with 
straw-lined boxes ; the temperature- of 
the pond water for the hippos and 
tapirs is raised. 

Delicate new arrivals are always a 
problem. Considerable thought was 
given to the welfare of Peter, the baby 
elephant, and the baby rhinoceros 
Kathleen, for they must be kept very 
warm and yet have plenty of exercise. 
Eventually it was decided that the 
Elephant House would not suit them, 
so a large room in the Zoo’s hospital 
has been prepared for them, and there 
until next spring they will retire from 
public view. 

A Use for Fallen Leaves 

Another autumn preparation which 
often surprises visitors is the use made of 
the fallen leaves. These are all dumped 
into the enclosure inhabited by the 
brush-turkeys, and naturally people 
feel sorry for the birds until they see 
what happens. 

The brush-turkeys are mound builders.. 
With the leaves left in their enclosure 
they build a little hill, and in the spring 
Tack, the cock bird, turns the leaves 
*ver and over so that the air can 
reach them. Then one day Jill, his wife, 
goes up the hill, digs a hole, and lays 
eggs in it. And in the warmth generated 
by the decaying vegetation the eggs are 
incubated. 

Neither parent takes notice of the 
eggs, but while they arc there Jack 
walks round and round the hill, adding 
more leaves to it on cold days, and 
taking a layer off on warmer ones. 

When the chicks appear they are 
fully fledged and capable of looking 
after themselves. 


THE POST OFFICE BEAUTIFUL 

A C.N. reader, having read the para¬ 
graph on ugly post offices, sends us a 
photograph of the very handsome post 
office at Todmorden. 

The Todmorden post office has the 
advantage of being a fifteenth-century 
hall with beautiful oak panelling, and a 
magnificent carved fireplace behind the 
counter. The old hall stands in its own 
grounds, and is a most attractive feature 
of this Yorkshire town. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Epping Forest has been extended by 
seven and a half acres. 

The Thames river season has been the 
best for 14 years. 

The Isle of Man is at last being linked 
up with the mainland by telephone. 

Among the harvest thankofferings in 
a' church at Ilford was a bowl of rain¬ 
water. 

Alderman Maltby has been honorary 
organist at the Mansfield United Method¬ 
ist Chapel for 55 years. 

Church workers of Aspley, in Bedford¬ 
shire, gathered 25 pounds of blackberries 
for London children’s homes. 

Birds and a Golf Ball 

A golfer’s ball at Tredegar Park in 
South Wales was carried away by birds 
three times in one game. 

A IVtillion Pounds for Cables 

The Central Electricity Board has just 
placed orders for a million pounds’ worth 
of cables. 

His -105th Birthday 

Michael Commerford has celebrated 
his 105th birthday in the infirmary at 
Ide Hill, Kent. 

87 Years in One House 

Mr. W. C. Fuller, who died at Wick- 
hambroolc, Suffolk, at 87, lived all bis 
long life in the same house. 

Brothers (Vleet After 58 Years 

An American has come to Coventry 
to meet a brother he had. not seen for 
58 years. 

Roman Fort in Vicarage Garden 

Remains of a Roman fort have been 
found in the garden of Ribchester 
vicarage near Blackburn. 

An Old Bridge Gone 

The century-old bridge at Weymouth 
has been demolished to make way for a 
newone, whichwill beopened inMay,i930. 

Gold PAedal for a Labourer’s Son 

The gold medal given every year to 
the most proficient boy at King’s Lynn 
Grammar School has been won by a 
dock labourer’s son. 

His Thousand Friends 

The Archbishop of Canterbury re¬ 
ceived over a thousand of his Kent 
friends at Lambeth Palace the other 
day to say good-bye. 

London’s Evening Classes 

Ten thousand, evening classes are 
arranged for the winter in.London, with 
over 8000 teachers. It is expected that 
230,000- scholars will take part. 

The National Debt 

In the year ending last March the 
National Debt was reduced by less than 
seven million pounds. It then stood at 
7714 millions. 

BROKEN DYKES 
A Belgian Disaster 

In those terrible early weeks of the 
Great War the invading German Army 
was stayed on its march toward Calais 
by the opening of the dykes of the Vser 
River, near Nieuport in Flanders. 

The floods worked widespread havoc, 
which it took years to repair, and only 
temporary dykes have as yet been built. 

Now a great storm and an abnormally 
high tide have made an extensive breach 
in the new dykes, so that the waters 
surged over the whole countryside, sub¬ 
merging 5000 acres between Nieuport 
and Ramscapelle, including Nieuport 
itself, a town of 3000 inhabitants, and 
two neighbouring villages. 

The crops, the best for years, were 
completely destroyed, thousands of 
cattle were drowned, and thousands of 
people made homeless. 

Though soldiers were rushed to the 
spot and worked frantically at repairing 
the dykes with sandbags, the tide re¬ 
turned again, and yet again, before the 
dam could be completed. 

The damage is estimated at five 
million pounds. 


The rhinoceros of 
Trafalgar Square 

Some Very Early 
Londoners 

So many prehistoric animals have 
been discovered in the foundations of 
Trafalgar Square that one might almost 
imagine that the straight-tusked ele¬ 
phant, the giant ox, the great cave-bear, 
and the eariy rhinoceros used the place 
for mass meetings. 

Where the resplendent building of the 
new Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada is now' arising all these animals 
lived and died ; Drummond’s Bank and 
the Admiralty Offices stand as monu¬ 
ments above two distinct periods of the 
old world’s history. 

In one of them the animals named 
lived in a climate at least as warm as 
that of Northern Africa is today. In 
the second of them, when the northern 
snows were beginning to creep south¬ 
ward, the elephant changed either its 
climate or its coat, giving place to the 
mammoth, and the woolly rhinoceros 
succeeded his ancestor of the tough skin. 

But all were familiar with the gravel 
of Trafalgar Square ; and all that is left 
of them can now be seen by students 
at the Natural History Museum. In 
some three million years the veterans 
have moved on only three miles. 

LORD BALFOUR’S FOREST 
300,000 Trees in Remembrance 

I think that I shall never see 

A poem as lovely as a tree. 

Surely no man could desire a more 
wonderful and beautiful memorial of 
his labours than the planting of a forest 
to be called by his name. 

Lord Balfour, by his famous declara¬ 
tion nine years ago, made possible the 
replanting of the Jewish people in their 
old national home whence they had been 
scattered by persecution through the 
ages. Now the replanted nation is 
setting about the replanting of the 
Fatherland with the trees of which the 
Turks so recklessly deprived it, and in 
gratitude they have named the first 
great forest after- Lord Balfour. 

The loss of the trees had a disastrous 
effect on the climate of Palestine, 
making fertile lands barren ; and if the 
desert is ever again to blossom as the 
rose Palestine must have again her trees. 

The first trees, planted by Lord 
Plumer in the new Balfour Forest above 
the Haifa Road, are Aleppo pines, a 
wood largely used in the building of 
Jerusalem's ancient Temple. An appeal 
has been made for £15,000 to plant the 
first 50,000 trees, and the forest is 
ultimately to contain 300,000 trees, 
costing £70,000, to be subscribed, by 
Jews all over the world. 


A NEW WAY TO WORLD 
POWER 

How to Speed Things Up 

While we are drawing nitrogen from 
the air to make ammonia and nitrates 
for the soil there does not seem any 
reason why the idea which Dr. von 
Hoheuhau put before the World Power 
Conference in London, of extracting 
hydrogen from the sea, should be im¬ 
possible of realisation. . 

It is, in fact, quite possible ; the only 
doubt is whether it can be done cheaply 
enough to make it worth while. About 
that Dr. von Hohenhau could not offer 
evidence which satisfied his fellow-en¬ 
gineers at the Power Conference. 

Yet it may well be done some day ; 
and a World Power Conference may 
listen to an account of it with complete 
certainty of the facts, if only other 
conferences of the World Powers will 
cease to talk of wars and get on with 
disarmament. Then we shall have 
power which will speed up the whole 
world in the right way. 


THE FEAST OF MUSIC 

Guests at the “Proms” 

A GREAT SEASON OF 
CONCERTS CLOSES 

. A musical correspondent sends us these notes 
on the Promenade Concerts which have just 
closed a great London season at Queen’s Hall. 

Greatest of all the guests at these 
Promenade Concerts was John Se¬ 
bastian Bach. His handshake was firm, 
and his eye straight as he gave, you 
his hearty greeting. Bach stood out 
among his brothers and told his story 
of life. The honest flow of his speech, 
his majesty, and deep reverence for all 
that is fine and good in mankind 
endeared him to all. But Bach remem¬ 
bered the fine things in both the big 
and little sense. The delicate and droll 
things, the little flowers and twigs on 
the broad stream of life were all noticed 
by him. 

Plucking the Heart-Strings 

Another great friend there was Richard 
Wagner. When you heard him it was 
as if he plucked the heart-strings of all 
the company, giving forth a torrent of 
passionate music, so that you could 
weep for very joy; and the next 
moment there would be a stillness and 
a murmur of beautiful melody, as 
though the great man held a tiny child 
in his arms. 

There was one man there who cast 
a great spell over the people when he 
rose to sing his song. A great storm 
seemed to rise in every heart, tx wild 
throbbing and a beating of eagle’s 
wings seemed to sound through the hall. 
The song went on, greater and greater 
yet, its denunciation of all tyranny 
and meanness, its hatred of evil, ringing 
in every note. And yet, when the great 
singer sat down, it was murmured that 
he was deaf—deaf to all the beautiful 
music which he had created. So ended 
Beethoven. 

And Mozart was there, with a sheaf 
of songs, gay and coquettish, under his 
arm. Handel and Haydn, Cesar Franck 
and Tchaikowsky, and very many more 
were there. 

Thanks to the B.B.C. 

Scattered among these friends of 
foreign lands were some of our own 
soil; but the Englishmen had but a 
poor hearing. One noticed Arnold Bax 
and Edgar Bainton there, Gustav Holst, 
Edward Elgar, and Dame Ethel Smyth. 
Rutland Boughton’s Song of-Creation 
and The Faery Song from The Immortal 
Hour were there. 

This festival of music, made by so 
many music-makers of all times and 
countries, was held at the Queen’s 
Hall in London, beginning'on August 11 
and lasting for eight weeks. The hall 
was crowded nearly every evening with 
people who had come to hear once again 
the message of life from the masters, 
old and new. 

We are very grateful to the B.B.C., 
who have for the second time saved the 
Promenade Concerts for us, and to 
Sir Henry Wood, who for many years 
has conducted them with characteristic 
vigour and enthusiasm. 


THE WONDERFUL COILS 
OF THREAD 
A New Gramophone Marvel 

We must all have wished for gramo¬ 
phones without needles. Now we are 
promised a gramophone which will 
play a whole opera without stopping. 

A coil of specially prepared thread 
takes the place of the disc record, 
and already one coil will record as 
much as ten discs. The coil looks like 
a very fine violin string or a grey hair, 
yet it is not delicate, and may be dropped 
or knocked about without injury. The 
indentations made by the sound waves 
can only be seen under a microscope. 
The new invention is the result of 
years of research. It is five years since 
it recorded a telephone conversation. 
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Where Are the 
i Millionaires? 

It has long been said that the 

* Englishman's house is his 
castle. If it is only a very little 
castle it is very dear to him, and 
when it is his very own he never 
grudges any money to make it 
complete and perfect in his eyes. 

There are many castles belong¬ 
ing to the Englishman which are 
far from being humble or lowly. 
They are so magnificent that to 
enter them is to feel rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice. The 
British Museum is one of them. 
Its incomparable library, the 
Keep of the Castle, is precious 
beyond calculation. Then there 
are the National Gallery and 
the 'Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The richest man iii the world 
could not buy a tenth or a hun¬ 
dredth of the treasures within 
them. Nor could he, if he had ten 
times the wealth and ten times 
his length of life, ever amass a 
collection like that of the Natural 
History Museum at South Ken¬ 
sington. 

Only one thing is wanting to 
them. It is room, room to house 
^the gifts that Britons proudly 
‘bring to them, room to set out 
the treasures so that the poorest 
citizens can see them, room and 
completeness so that these castles 
beyond price shall be worthy of 
what they hold, and worthy of 
the people, rich and poor, learned 
and simple, whose pride' they are. 

A million pounds is wanted to 
set them in order. Where are the 
millionaires who have not yet 
contributed to them, but who now 
have the opportunity of their 
lives? The C.N. coulcl put its 
finger on several millionaires who 
might do it. 

It appeals to the millionaire 
who is growing richer and richer 
from the newspapers which he 

• sells by the million to the million. 
It appeals to the millionaire whose 
ships doubled his wealth- during 
the war, to the millionaire who 
would have been a poor man if the 
war had not made him a rich one. 
There is no lack of millionaires. 
The death duties the Chancellor 
has been collecting in the past 
year have revealed unsuspected 
ones, and fortunes which make 
poor men’s mouths water. 

Perhaps the C.N. will appeal in 
vain. Such appeals are not very 
successful, because millionaires 
who are generous do not wait for 
appeals. Failing the millionaires, 
what is to be done ? 

There is one more appeal pos¬ 
sible : there is nothing for it but 
to appeal to poor John Bull. He 
is staggering under taxes,' he is 
hard put to it to make ends meet, 
but he never fails. We know he 
will rise to the occasion as he has 
always done, and will find the 
money to put his house, his very 
own house, in repair. 


The Pride of the Guide 

Jt has long been the pride of a boy 
to be hard, and not to show when 
he is hurt. Now the modem girl is 
entering into competition with him.' 

A Girl Guide Company was keenly 
contesting a match when one of the 
girls collided with a tree, fell down, 
and cut her knee open. She was 
almost crying when a Guide near her, 
keen for the honour of her Company 
in suffering and bearing it, shouted : 
Sing, sing ; von are going to cry ! 

© 

The Little. Pilgrim’s Progress 

Qld John Bunyan laid up his 
treasures in Heaven: He was a poor 
man on Earth, only a travelling tinker,, 
though he became an immortal one. 

Little he thought, while he lay in 
Bedford Gaol, with Christian and 
Captain Greatheart the children of his 
mind to keep him company, that he 
would be remembered long after. 

But it will never be forgotten, and 
it has been recalled in Bedford in 
the strangest way by a new John 
Bunyan, who is said to be descended 
from him and lives in the same town. 
He is a talented boy, and the Chamber 
of Commerce is to give him a start in 
life. 

We wish little John Bunyan a good 
Pilgrim’s Progress through the world, 
and a very happy one. 

• m : 

The Flag Still Flying 

Five Hundred Weeks have sown their 
way 

Across the furrows of the world 
Since first into the light of day 
Sprang the C.N. with flag unfurled, 

A flag that challenged gloom and blight, 
And flamed against the morning sun, 
A song in colours burning bright: 
Kindness and courage, strength and fun. 
All that’s splendid, all that’s strong, 
All that wakes the soul from slumbers, 
This has been the C.N. song 
Through Five Hundred Numbers. 
From fear, from baseness, turn the eye 
And look where heroes set their gaze. 
Because there is a God on high 
Great deeds must mark our earthly 
ways. 

Up, Youth, and climb with cheerful 
song 

From crag to crag, from peak to peak, 
Your heart fast beating with the strong, 
Your hand stretched down to help the 
weak. 

All that tells of love, and truth, 

All that noble souls have cherished, 
This shall be the song of Youth 
Till the Earth has perished. 

Harold Begbie 
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We Must Not Sleep 

|y|o nation lives so dangerously as 
we do. We must have access 
to all the markets of the world. We 
have to safeguard our lines of com¬ 
munication on the sea and in the air. 

Science has become our chief bul¬ 
wark. Courage alone is not sufficient; 
we must be awake and thinking when 
other nations are still asleep. 

Sir Arthur Keith 


A.M. to C.N. 

Written by Our Country Girl for Our Five 
Hundredth Number 

Go, dream of mine, and tell the world 
That dreams come true, for good or ill. 
Once Pharaoh dreamed a pyramid 
And Pharaoh’s dream is standing still. 

And Alfred dreamed of freedom once, 
And made his captive country free ; 
And Raleigh dreamed of virgin shores 
And found a world beyond the sea. 

A dream can lift us to the stars 
Or forge us shameful chains to wear. 
Oh, Youth, choose knightly things to 
dream 

And seal your dreaming with a prayer. 

; . ■»' 

Tip-Cat 

million years lienee, says Dean 
Inge, man may be a really noble 
animal. Perhaps distance lends en¬ 
chantment to the view. 

- • Q 

Plump people think it is best to be 
plump. They are largely right. 

A man has been fined for motoring 
backward. Probably too much 
-—- praise of his driv- 

... ._ j n g k a[ j j- urnec i 

head. 

a 

Qhixa has named 
a warship 
Peace. We always 
thought she would 
join in at last. 

B 

much regret 
that a story 
from Edgar W. 
Allace does not 
quite fit. 

a 

A woman enjoys 
going to her 
doctor, it is said, 
but not to her 
dentist. We 
thought the dentist had the greater pull. 
0 

motoring journal says pedestrians 
should be medical!}’ examined. 
Before or after ? 
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A Dear Old Lady 

A. dear old lady has died in Glasgow 
after a long life of 105 years. 

She was Mrs. Agnes Murdock, and 
she was proud that on her hundredth 
birthday she had a telegram from the 
King. But she had something more 
to be proud of, for this old lady had 
among her relatives two famous men 
of light and learning. One was 
William Murdock who invented gas 
lighting, and one was Thomas Carlyle. 
© 

A Prayer of Thankfulness 

We give thanks to thee, 0 Lord, for 
all the many blessings of this life; for 
health, strength, and youth; for all 
the wonderful joy of friendships and 
opportunities of service; for the 
glorious beauty of the world of Nature; 
for the kindness and tenderness of 
parents; for the many deeds of love 
wrought for us in the days of child¬ 
hood. Help us to repay through those 
who need our care some of the debt 
we owe to those who have sheltered 
and guided us, and gently and pa¬ 
tiently ministered to us 


Press Day Again 

LTive hundred times has our 
C.N. 

Been born into the world of 
men, 

And those who buy it cannot 
guess 

The work before it goes to press : 
The wakeful nights of writers 
who 

Conspire to keep it fresh and 
true. 

The toil of printer and machine 
To send it out so trim and clean. 
But soon to be so thumbed 
and torn 

It seems to die as soon as born. 
A solid book endures for years, 
A flimsy paper disappears, 
fits life is like a flower’s—one 
day. 

Then all our work is thrown 
away ! 

Ah, no ! Before its day is done 
A seed is sown, a smile is 
won, 

A friend is made in Timbuctoo, 
A cripple cheered near Water¬ 
loo, 

A schoolboy helped in Pondi¬ 
cherry, 

Or Grandad pleased at 
Broughty Ferry. 

Perhaps in years to be we’ll 
find 

Our work alive in someone’s 
mind, 

Some sober truth or puckish jest 
Remembered after all the rest. 

So press day comes, and not 
in vain 

We set to work and build again. 
However much the gardeners 
mow, 

The daisies still find heart to 
grow; 

And daisy-like C.N.s may die. 
But new C.N.s come by and 
by. Country Girl 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
e are 500 weeks old today. 

'J’he Queen made two cot covers for 
Deptford Baby Show. 

J_ORD Woolavington has given 
£50,000 to restore the nave of 
St. George’s Chapel. 

J-Je has also given £125,000 for 
private beds in Middlesex 
Hospital. 

A north country firm has given 
£250,000 for pensions for its 
workpeople. 

[vJorth Wales miners have con¬ 
tributed £1000 for Research at 
Oswestry’s new Mining Laboratory. 
"JpHE Headmistress of Shelve School, 
Minsterley, has received the 
silver medal of the R.S.P.C.A. for 
rescuing a dog from a disused mine- 
shaft at the risk of her life. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



Whospinsthetop 
of the Monument 
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Cricket at the Mansion House 


THE MAN WHO GIVES 
MILLIONS AWAY 

MR. ROCKEFELLER AND 
HIS MONEY 

The Wonderful Work Going On 
All Over the World 

SUPERB GIFT TO CAMBRIDGE 

One more wonderful thing has come 
out of America. Mr. Rockefeller has 
given seven hundred thousand pounds to 
Cambridge University. 

It is given for the great new Library 
the University is building and the only 
condition on which it is given is that 
the University itself shall raise the 
sum of /229,ooo which is needed to 
complete the scheme. So Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller adds to the most astonishing 
series of money gifts the modern world 
has seen. 

Ever since the young man who had 
great possessions asked Jesus what he 
should do, and was told to sell what lie 
had and give to the poor, the question 
and the answer have troubled many 
like him. It is probably harder for the 
millionaire than for most, because he 
must choose wisely how and where to 
give his money. 

Helping the Poor 

Ordinary people, moved by pity, 
may give pence to a beggar in the street, 
but someone who knew the beggar 
might say that the pence thus given 
were of no use, because they would not 
help his wife and family to live. If a 
larger sum were spared for that good 
end the doctor who knows the slum 
where the people live might say that 
this also would be wasted unless the 
slum were removed. 

Even if money, were forthcoming to 
house the family in decency and comfort 
the larger need of educating the poor 
and needy and of bringing them up so 
as to care for themselves would still 
be present to make a demand on the 
millionaire's purse. So that perhaps the 
best use the millionaire can make of 
his millions is to try to raise the standard 
of life of the poorest by improving 
.their health and their minds. That is 
what the Rockefeller Foundation has 
always tried to do. 

Staggering Figures 

The Rockefeller Foundation, estab¬ 
lished by the famous head of the 
Standard Oil Company, ‘says of itself 
drily that for the present it concen¬ 
trates on public health and medical 
education, though if in time other things 
crop up for its hands to do it will do 
them. But it might almost be said 
of it also that what it does is performed 
with such an absence of show that its 
right hand hardly knows what its left 
hand doeth. Certainly the world at 
large hardly knows. But the mere 
figures of the wealth which this Trust is 
prepared to give in alms are staggering. 

There are about a hundred million 
people in the United States where this 
money comes from. If every one of 
them, man, woman, and child, subscribed 
six shillings to charity the sum total 
would not be as large as that which the 
Rockefeller Trust has to administer 
in charity. 

From China to Peru 

The charity does not end at home. 
Take a map of the globe and put a 
dot or a cross or a square wherever the 
agents of the Rockefeller Trust are busy 
and you will find North America, South 
America, Central America, Europe, and 
China thickly studded. There are 
outposts in Australia, in India, in 
Ceylon, in Madagascar, in Siam, in New 
Guinea, in the Pacific Islands. There are 
five Squares in the British Isles for 
medical schools aided and two crosses 


OiR Kynaston Studd is the new Lord 
Mayor of London and by that name 
C.N. boys and girls will know him, 
and some of them will remember 
that he was chairman of the Polytechnic 
and always very interested and helpful 
in the education of young people. 

But older people who are attaining 
the age of grandparents, unless they 
have become so already, can just 
recognise in Sir Kynaston the J. E. K. 
Studd of their youth who was one of 
the famous family of cricketers, the 
Studds, of which the other two, C. T. 
Studd and G. B. Studd, helped to make 
cricketing history when the Australians 


were first sending their great elevens to 
play in England. 

It was one of the three brothers who 
was batting against the Australians in 
the famous match at the Oval which 
was their first victory against England 
when the last man came in. Studd 
might have made the runs, but his 
companion rashly hit at a ball from 
Spofforth and got out—afterwards ex¬ 
plaining his disobedience of captain’s 
orders on the ground that he could not 
trust Mr. Studd -1 

The three brothers were afterwards as 
famous in social and missionary work 
as on the cricket field. 


CRICKET ACROSS 
THE EARTH 

OUR TEST TEAM 

What Will Happen to Them 
in Australia ? 

THE ASHES 

Very soon cricket will be in full swing 
for the Australian summer of 1928-29, 
and our English Test team will be in the 
thick of it. 

The Australians do not allow us to 
forget the fact. Many of their players, 
past and present, have been writing in 
British newspapers on the subject, and 
heartily endeavouring to steep us in 
gloom and prepare us for defeat. We 
refuse to be prepared for it. 

Australia is aware that, although she 
has given us some. severe thrashings, 
our cricketing strength is renewed, and 
she must be suspected of talking valiantly 
to keep her courage up and to impress 
us with a false sense of our own inferiority. 

Austra la’s Advantage 

When their Test team came to England 
in 1926 our papers were deluged with 
overpowering Australian forecasts, and 
the C.N. was possibly alone in pointing 
out that only mortal cricketers, and 
not a band of super-men, had come to 
play us. After a splendid series of 
games we beat them, and it is quite 
possible that events will follow a similar 
course this season. 

Australia has the advantage of playing 
at home, and in their fierce light and heat 
and on their hard wickets they are even 
more formidable than in England ; but 
we have often won in Australia and we 
can do so again. We have sent out the 
two best Test bats in the world in 
Hobbs and Sutcliffe ; three of the most 
difficult of all men to get out in Jardine, 
Tyldesley, and Mead; one of the 
greatest of all-rounders in Walter 
Hammond, and, if he remains sound, 
the best of living fast' bowlers in Harold 
Larwood. 

The Englishmen 

Then there are, among others. Free¬ 
man, who has this season beaten all 
records by taking upwards of 300 wickets; 
J. C. White, the Somerset farmer, who 
is one of the most wily of left-handers ; 
that great run-getter, Hendren, whom 
the Australians recognise as the finest 
out-field in modern cricket ; Geary 
and Staples, who could bowl all day; 
a run-getting wicket-keeper in Ames 
of Kent ; and a captain in A. P. F. 
Chapman who is never depressed ho 
matter how ill his fortune, and never 
more likely to score a century or to 
make " impossible ” catches in the slips 
than when he has his back to the wall, 
as we say. 

On paper the Australians, for all their 
prophecies, have not got as good a team 
as we have, sent to them. They have 
no bowlers to equal Tate and Larwood, 
no better forcing or defensive bats, 
no more accomplished fieldsmen; Chance 
must play its part as in ail cricket, but 
we need not be discouraged at the outset 
by what the Australians have been so 
cheerfully writing df their own merits 
and our suggested weaknesses. i 

There should be a fine series of con¬ 
tests in which all hope to see the better 
side win. The point is that our cousins 
are not, as a matter of right and cer¬ 
tainty, bound to be that team. We 
may, we probably shall, retain the 
precious ashes we now hold. . . , 

TRAIN A MILE LONG A 

Canada has set up a new record with 
a grain train which travelled from’ 
Regina, Saskatchewan, to Winnipeg.* 
The train, which contained 135 trucks 
of grain, was over a mile long. 


DUSKY DAUGHTERS OF EMPIRE 



Three native women who are proud of their umbrellas 



A happy African girl 


A handsome headdress 


The Prince of Wales and his brother the Duke of Gloucester have met with a wonderful 
welcome from the natives during their tour in Africa. These pictures show some of the 
native women who are living happily and prosperously under the Flag. 


Continued from the prerioas column 
for research fellowships granted, and 
we know that the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion has plans for more. ^ 

Wherever there is an opening to 
better the medical work among peoples 
the Rockefeller Foundation steps in 
with open hands. Its dollars strew the 
Earth from China to Peru. 

They are not strewn carelessly. They 
are sown with a generous but a careful 
hand. When the Fund was first founded 
Air. Rockefeller was very much dis¬ 
turbed at the ravages of hookworm 
disease in the United States, where 
millions of people, without being dan¬ 
gerously ill, are debilitated throughout 
their lives by this pest. So the first use 
to which the endowment was put was 
to find out all about this disease, so as 
to save whole populations from its 
effects. That was seventeen years ago. 
Since then the campaign against the hook¬ 


worm has been extended to 52 countries, 
in six continents and 29 islands. 

As with this world-wide disease so 
with tuberculosis, malaria, and that 
evil of yellow fever which, once thought 
to be extinct, has yet shown that it can 
flare up again. But its last outbreak 
was quickly put down by the Rocke¬ 
feller medical squad, and this ’success 
was a testimony to the effort of which 
the fund is proudest and which consists 
of welding together a world-wide cam¬ 
paign against disease. 

Wherever the Foundation finds a 
good man doing a useful bit of medical 
work it is happy to help him ; but the 
bulk of its assistance is given to Govern¬ 
mental and responsible agencies, to 
medical schools already established, to 
hospitals which have special depart¬ 
ments. In this way it keeps the fires 
of research burning wherever they have 
been lighted. 
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THE WINGED HORSE 

THE GREAT SQUARE 
OF PEGASUS 

Brilliant Stars That Can Be 
Seen in the Moonlight 

ONE OF OUR SUN’S NEIGHBOURS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Vc-nus may possibly be seen very low 
■ in the south-west sky, but as she sets 
an hour after sunset a clear sky down to 
the horizon will be necessary if this 
brilliant planet, which is even now 
brighter than Jupiter, is to be seen. 

The - radiance of the Hunter’s Moon 
next week will dim everything else in 
the evening sky, so that only the 
brighter stars will be in evidence. 

Among the most obvious of these will 
be the famous Great Square of Pegasus, 
composed of four bright stars of almost 
equal brilliance. These will be found 
very high up in the southern sky 
between 9 and 10 o’clock, the Moon 
being below the Square on the evenings’ 
of Thursday and Friday. 

Three only of the stars belong to the 
great constellation of Pegasus, the 
Winged Horse, the upper left-hand star 
Alpherat being Alpha in Andromeda. 

Far below the two right-hand stars 
of the Square, at a distance about three 
' times as far as they are apart, may be 
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The Great Square of Pegasus 

seen the brilliant but lonely Fomalhaut, 
glittering not very far above the 
southern horizon. At this time Fomal- 
hairt is almost overhead in South Africa 
and in the morning is near overhead in 
Australia. It is the chief star of the 
constellation Piscis-Australis, the 
Southern Fish, and is one of our Sun’s 
nearer neighbours, being about 23J- 
light-years distant. 

Fomalhaut is a sun similar to Sirius 
in type, radiating about 16 times as 
much light as our Sun, from which we 
learn that Fomalhaut is a sun rather 
more than half as wide again as ours. 

The stars of the Square are of great 
interest. Beta in Pegasus in particular 
on account of its immensity. It has 
been measured by the. interferometer 
and found to have the colossal diameter 
of 147 million miles. The circumference 
of such a sun would enclose the orbit of 
the Earth and most of that of Mars. 

Beta in Pegasus is thus one of the 
largest suns known ; but it has recently 
been found to be at the immense 
distance of 204 light-years, that is, 
nearly 13 million times as far as our 
Sun ; it is actually a vast sphere of 
whirling, glowing gas, but at a tem¬ 
perature far below that of our Sun. 

The Vanishing Square 

Alpha in Pegasus is about go light- 
years distant, a sun apparently between 
three and four times the diameter of 
ours, judging from the amount of light 
and heat it radiates. 

Gamma in Pegasus is much nearer, 
only 40 light-years distant, 2,540,000 
times as far as the Sun, radiating about 
ten times as much light. 

Alpherat is the brightest of the four 
and, with the exception of Beta, the 
largest, for it radiates nearly 200 times 
as much light as our Sun but from a 
distance seven million times as far away. 

1 We thus see that these, four great 
6uns, which from our point of view in 
space appear so similar, are vastly 
different; and as each one is travelling 
in a different direction the Great Square 
of Pegasus will in ages to come vanish 
for ever. G. F. M. 


SILVER PAPER 

ARE YOU COLLECTING IT? 

The Jolly Game Which Helps 
the Hospitals to Pay Their Way 

A FEW HINTS 

We remember that the witty Lord 
Knutsford, Chief Beggar of the London 
Hospital, on finding balls of silver paper 
in his collection-box, put up a notice : 

This box is for the collection of the tin 
of the nation, not for the tinfoil. 

But we are sure Lord Knutsford 
would be the first to acknowledge the 
great usefulness of the jolly game of 
collecting silver paper and tinfoil which 
has sprung up everywhere. We hope 
thousands of C.N. readers have found 
out this new way of helping hospitals. 

Different Values 

An average mixed collection of tinfoil 
is worth anything up to sixpence a 
pound, or £60 a ton, when melted down, 
and most hospitals are very glad to have 
it in order that they may sell it to help 
their funds. 

For collectors who want to help in the 
best way there arc some useful points 
to be learned. To begin with, the tinfoil 
should be separated from all paper and 
other foreign matter, and it should not 
be rolled into balls. It is really of three 
kinds, of very different values. 

Lead foil may be recognised by the 
black mark it leaves if rubbed on paper ; 
it will melt if a lighted match is applied 
to it. It is used for wrapping tobacco, 
cheese, tea, and so on ; and tubes for 
paint, cream, and tooth-paste arc made 
from it, as well as metal capsules. 

Aluminium foil is twice as valuable 
as lead foil. It neither makes a black 
mark nor melts in a flame. Tt is found in 
some tea-chests, and is used as chocolate 
and cigarette wrappers. 

Lead Soldiers and Buttons 

Real tinfoil is twice as valuable as 
aluminium' foil and. four times as 
valuable as lead foil. It does not make 
a black mark, but it docs melt in a flame. 
It is used for cigarette and chocolate 
wrappings and lor some American 
tooth-paste' tubes. 

In addition to these three kinds of 
silver paper, lead soldiers, lead piping, 
lead buttons and discs', type, and broken 
pieces of lead, shot, bullets, and so on, 
are welcome, but the metal crowns on 
aerated water bottles are useless. 

Last year the Royal Northern Hospital 
in London received tinfoil to the value of 
nearly /'500. We hope our readers will 
save all they can and send it to their 
nearest hospital in quantities. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What are the Male, Female, and Young 
of the Swan called ? 

The male is a cob or cock swan, the female 
a pen swan, and the young a cygnet. 

What are the Populations of Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Sheffield ? 
Liverpool, 862,600 ; Manchester, 752,000; 
Sheffield, 523,300. 

How is Big Ben Wound Up? 

Two men spend five hours three times a 
week to wind up this big clock in the Tower 
of the Houses of Parliament. 

What Happens to Wasps in the Winter? 

Most of them die oft when the cold 
weather comes, but. a few hibernate and 
come out in tlie spring to carry oil the race. 

Of What Use is the Common House Fly? 

It is to some extent a scavenger, but the 
harm it 'does in spreading disease far out¬ 
weighs any good it does. 

Where is Glamis Castle? 

This seat -of the Lari of Strathmore and 
early home of the Duchess of York is about 
five miles south-west of Forfar in Scotland. 
Why is a Wedding Ring Worn on the 
Third Finger ? 

Because it was anciently believed, though 
the opinion has been exploded by anatomists, 
that a small artery ran from this finger to 
t'ae heart. 


News From 
Nowhere 

Katharine Tynan sends us this little contri¬ 
bution to our Five Hundredth C.N. 

Perhaps I only dreamed it, that there 
was a gathering of creatures in a forest 
glado and it was moonlight. The ass and 
the ox were there, and sheep and lambs 
and cats and dogs and horses, ahd even 
bears, and they did not seem to mind 
each other’s presence. . 

Do animals read newspapers ? These 
animals did. I don’t know what type 
the newspaper was printed in, but Brer 
Rabbit knew, for he was reading, 
spectacles on his nose, seated a-top of an 
enormous toadstool. I believe the paper 
was called Good News for Animals. 

“ There is something for Brother 
Bull,” said-tlie Rabbit, and proceeded to 
read aloud. 

A New Law in Spain 

" Wc hear from Spain that though 
they, will not give up the bull-fight 
there is a new law by which the horses 
will be protected by stout coverlets 
from the horns of the Bull. It is under¬ 
stood that the change will make the 
bull-fight more difficult for the matador, 

as-” He paused and looked over 

his spectacles., 

“I am afraid this was really meant 
for Brother Horse,” he said. “ I beg the 
Bull’s pardon. But I am sure we all 
rejoice with our friend the Horse.” 

The silence of the night broke into a 
great stamping of feet and uplifting of 
voices. The ass brayed, the cock crowed, 
the horse neighed—only the Bull gave a 
dissatisfied bellow. 

“ Let me sec,” said the Rabbit, when 
quiet had been restored; “ here is some¬ 
thing for the mice. Any mice present ? ” 

There was a tiny squeaking in the 
undergrowth, and a bat hanging in the 
branches overhead forgot that he was 
only half a mouse and uttered a .tiny 
squeak. 

. " At the Petty Sessions a boy was 
fined a guinea for torturing a mouse.” 

Squeaks, squeaks, and more squeaks 
in which the bats joined. 

A Great Improvement 

“ There is here a matter in which I 
am personally concerned,” said the 
Rabbit, and read aloud : ’‘For cruelty 
to a rabbit by keeping it deprived 
of food a man named John Hall was 
sentenced to eleven days’ imprisonment. 

" Now that,” said the Rabbit, " is a 
great improvement. I remember when 
no 011c took any account of a rabbit. I 
expect soon they will abolish those horrid 
snares and traps. I have read a most 
affecting poem about a rabbit in a 
trap by a man called James Stephens.” 

” The poets were always on our side,” 
said a Robin. “ It was a poet who said: 

A Robin Redbreast in a cage 
Puts all Heaven in a rage. 

“ Don’t take it too much to yourself,” 
said the Dog. “ The same man wrote ; 

A dog starved at his master's gate 
Predicts the ruin of the State. 

“ That was the stuff to give them. 
Not. but what I find men very good 
fellows on the whole.” 

. a Left Out in the Rain 

“ They are improved,” said the Horse. 
“ I often stood out in the rain all night 
while my master played cards in a warm 
house. I read in this very paper that a 
man was sent to prison for a month for 
leaving a horse in the rain all night.” 

“ Thoughtlessness,’.’ said the Dog. 
“ My first master through thoughtless¬ 
ness lost me about licensing time, but 
some kind people took pity on me and I 
am now the happiest dog alive.” 

“ About foxes,” said the Rabbit. 
“ There is something here about foxes. 
I don’t like them much myself-” 

But at this point the Moon dropped 
behind a hill, so the Rabbit folded up 
his newspaper, put his spectacles in his 
pocket, and they all went to sleep. 


A MESSAGE FROM 
YUGO-SLAVIA 

Goodwill of a Simple Folk 

IMPRESSIONS OF BRITISH 
TEACHERS 

A party of British teachers spent their 
summer holiday this year in visiting 
Yugo-Slavia. 

Starting in Slovenia, they passed 
through Croatia, then more southward 
through Bosnia and Herzegovina, re¬ 
turning-by Dalmatia to the Adriatic, 
and by sea to Venice. We are indebted 
to one of them for some interesting 
notes on the journey, and for a message 
to English children from an inspector of 
Yugo-Slavian schools whom .they met 
in the course of their travels. 

Here is the message, partly to English 
children and partly to their teachers. 

Will you give the love of the children of 
this small nation to the children of your great 
nation ? Foster in them a spirit of love and 
friendship, and lay the foundation for a spirit 
of understanding and peace between the 
nations of the world. v 

Picturesque Costumes 

Everywhere the travellers were re 
ceived with genuine kindness. Espe¬ 
cially' they were impressed by the 
peasantry as they saw them in the fields, 
villages, and markets dressed in their 
picturesque costumes. 

The women spin, dye, and weave the 
material for their clothes (our corre¬ 
spondent says). It is not uncommon to 
see a woman minding her cow in the 
field while she weaves the thread with 
her distaff. On their clothes they put 
the most elaborate needlework," with 
months of patient care, and the clothes 
are handed down from parent to child. 

In one village in Croatia every one 
came out to meet us in clothes of scarlet 
and white, their usual dress. Outside 
their village church they sang their 
quaint folk songs, and after supper 
entertained us by dancing their national 
dances. We had seen some of the supper 
being cooked in the open air around a 
faggot fire. 

The Call to Prayer 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina every¬ 
thing was different. There the Turks were 
invaders for many centuries and the 
people adopted their customs, dress, 
and religion. To the mosques, from 
their minarets, they were called to 
prayer four times a da}'. The men leave 
their work and wash in the beautiful 
fountains before the mosques, and 
then enter barefooted. All were dressed 
in Turkish fashion, the women having 
long veils covering their faces. 

.The people of Yugo-Slavia have a 
great liking for the English, and showed 
us many kindnesses in gratitude for 
what Britain had done for them during 
the Great War and since. We met many 
young people who had been sent to 
England to be educated at that time. 
They speak English fluently and are full 
of happy memories of our land. One 
peasant-who was driving us near Sara¬ 
jevo refused a tip, saying “ No ; the 
English saved my life during the war." 


MACHINES WITHOUT 
A MAN 

Controlling a Station Three 
Miles Away 

One of America’s latest marvels is an 
automatic electric power station con¬ 
trolled three miles away, without a single 
human being within its walls. 

Visitors invited to witness the trial 
run were startled to see machines 
starting here and stopping there as 
though some invisible man were moving 
about to control them. 

The new station is to supply electricity 
to 300,000 dwellers in New York flats. 
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A Hi! industry in Vancouver 
Island is the production of oil 
from pilchards. The factories 
on the west coast last year 
produced 2,600,000 gallons. 


EASY FISHING 
The season for catching >s' 
navaga, a cod-like fish, L-L 
is just beginning on the 
Russian Arctic coast. It 
is caught through holes 
in the ice so easily that 
the fishing is generally 
left to children. 



MANY MORE ICELANDERS 
Iceland has now 103,000 people 
compared with 78,000 in 1901, 
and the population of her capital, 
Reykjavik, has increased from 
66C0 to more than 24,000. 


During the summer the Siberian 
sledge-dogs become fat through 
laqk of work, and in autumn 
they have to be trained to draw 
heavy loads again. 

jr 


A PARAGUAYAN INDUSTRY 
A growing industry in Paraguay 
is the cultivation cf the quebra¬ 
cho tree, yielding a medicinal 
bark. Last year she exported 
47,000 tons of quebracho extract. 



'H/vJ TIIE CEDAR’S FRUIT 
At this season the inhabi- 
wsrVS fants 0 f t ] lc Rj ver Amur 
region gather cedar nuts, 
which contain good oil, 
for eating, the nuts being 
husked in mortars. 


WEST AFRICA’S NUTS 
The British colony of 
Sierra Leone exported 
last year nearly amillion 
pounds of kola nuts, 
which are about equal 
in size to chestnuts and 
after palm kernels her 
most important product. 


THE IBEX ON THE MOVE 
With the coming of cold weather 
in Kashmir and other parts of 
Central Asia the ibex, which 
usually lives near the snow line, 
is moving down into the valleys. 



DalutWaterf'-r^' Tgg 


THE CONGO’S NEW OUTLET 
Work has now begun in the 
Belgian Congo on the last stage 
of tbc Benguella Railway, which 
has been laid as far as the 
Angola frontier. 



LINKING-UP AUSTRALIA 
Brisbane will soon have com¬ 
munication by air with Daly; 
Waters, as the service between 
Charlevillc and Cloncurry is to 
be extended at both ends. 



HIS BIT 

A Little Horse Story 

A van horse was standing by the kerb, 
the traffic surging past him. A reader 
of the C.N. was on the top of the bus, 
and, being always on the look-out for 
horses, saw this one standing patiently 
in the tumult. She wondered if he had 
had his dinner, and where the stable was. 
More than that she had not time to 
wonder, for the bus was close on him. 

At that moment the bus driver saw 
something in his way and had to make 
a violent lunge toward the kerb. The 
C.N. reader gasped and clung to the 
rail. Then she remembered the horse. 
The bus must surely have knocked him 
down. She leaned over. 

' There was the horse, safe and sound. 
But the bus had shaved him so close 
that it had caught his harness and 
wrenched the bit out of his mouth, 
probably catching on the reins where the 
bit is joined. 

The horse, it was plain, could not think 
what had happened. He was staring 
round at the bus, working his mouth 
a little, and wondering where his bit was. 
It was hanging from the head piece. 

The C.N. reader smiled at him and the 
next second was out of sight. 


GOOD CHEER FOR UGLY 
DUCKLINGS 

The Ugly Ducklings of this world are 
the dull children as well as the plain 
ones. But they must not despair. 

Someone had been recalling the fact 
that Wellington seemed a stupid boy, 
and later an old gentleman owned 
that when Wellington made one with a 
party of young men he looked vacant 
enough to provoke the thought, “ Well, 
let who will get on in this world, you 
certainly will not.” 

Let the dull boys stick to it with 
a good heart, and in the end they may 
cover themselves with glory like the 
Iron Duke, 


THE CLOCK POLICEMAN 
Automatic Traffic Signa’s 

In America they have a system by 
which a dock, working coloured lights, 
directs the traffic at cross roads, allowing 
so many seconds to traffic along the 
main road, and then so many seconds 
to the traffic crossing it. 

We have coloured light traffic signals 
in London, notably in Piccadilly and 
in Victoria Station yard. But these 
are worked by policemen in Piccadilly 
and by omnibus officials at Victoria. 
The American clock on point duty 
does all the work itself. 

The system has been tried here and 
there in England on country cross roads. 
Now it is to be set up in the midst of a 
busy city, where the London to Bir¬ 
mingham road runs through Coventry 
and Goo vehicles pass every hour. 

The clock signal has a red light marked 
Stop, a green light marked Go, and a 
yellow light marked Caution, used as 
an intermediate signal after the Stop 
signal and before the signal to Go. The 
signals stand "on the left-hand side of 
each of the four roads near the crossing. 


THE GOOD BISHOP OF 
EVREUX 

His Ring and His Staff 

A very pathetic discovery has been 
made in the ruins of the Abbaye de la 
Noe at Labonneville in France. 

What has been found, in a most 
excellent state of preservation, is a 
skeleton, and with the aid of documents 
it has been identified as the remains of 
the Bishop of Evreux, Garin de Cierrey, 
who died ir. 1201. 

There for 727 years have lain these 
remains of the good Bishop of Evreux, 
and the light of the sun shone on them 
for the first time in all these centuries. 
The bishop’s ring was still on his finger, 
and his bishop’s staff was lying at his side. 

The ring and the pastoral staff have 
been given to the Cathedral of Evreux. 


THE GOLFER’S FRIEND 
Daddy-Long-Legs in His 
Millions 

When the gulls returned to London 
in tliis golden autumn they found a new 
kind of food supply in the parks and on 
many golf courses in the Thames Valley. 

Over the greensward millions on 
millions of daddy-long-legs flitted in 
the mellow sunshine, and millions more 
of. their grubs, the leather-jackets, 
poked their noses above the turf. 

Flocks of gulls at Richmond and 
Fulwell took advantage of the sight and 
invited themselves to the feast. On 
the Fulwell golf course a golfer, all 
unwitting that- he was slaying a bene¬ 
factor, hit a gull with a ball driven from 
the tee and brought it down. 

The gull’s crop was found to be filled 
with leather-jackets. These troublesome 
creatures destroyed the root's of the 
grass on very many golf greens- a few 
years ago when there was a plague of 
them. They are a pest very hard to 
deal with ; and if gulls can help they 
will become the patron-saints of golfers. 


HIS PLEASURE 

A toy balloon released at a Birkenhead 
school sports during ’the summer has not 
been traced, but it lias brought this re¬ 
freshing note from a friend 1400 miles from 
home, somewhere in Rumania. The letter is 
addressed to the school Sports Master. 

Estimable sir, This very evening I 
go visit for pleasure to wood which lays 
no little distance from our house. What 
do I see at edge of wood ? I pick up 
envelope soiled dirtied to perfection with 
tattered look and bearing some English. 

Sir, I am intrigued. I speak English 
to uttermost perfection. I open envelope 
and find paper. I abstract it and feel 
at it with much eagerness. Where is 
balloon which I see mention ? I con¬ 
clude it bring envelope. I search to see 
it never. Now I send back paper. It 
costs me stamp, but it is my pleasure. 
Your humblest servant, Bernhard Lang. 


SPARE THAT TREE 
New Bailiff of the Parks 

There is a London post many C.N. 
readers would like to have, that of 
Bailiff of the Parks. 

The Bailiff has to look after the royal 
parks, including Hyde Park and Rich¬ 
mond Park, as well as the King’s 
gardens at Buckingham Palace, Hamp¬ 
ton Court, Osborne House in the Isle of 
Wight, the gardens of Downing Street, 
and the museum gardens. 

One of his chief duties is to consider 
reports as to dangerous trees and to 
decide which of them must be con¬ 
demned. Another is to stock the ponds 
with ducks and geese. 

A new Bailiff, Mr. F. E. Carter, has 
just been appointed in succession to 
Major Haggitt, and there is one thing 
the C.N. wishes he would do. It wishes 
he would stop the nailing of public 
notices on trees. 

It may not do them much harm when 
the notices are properly put on by 
experts, but it can do them no good, 
and the idea is barbarous and a very 
bad example to less careful people. It 
is not what trees are meant for. 


A NEW BRIDGE FOR AN OLD ONE 

The Tyne is the river of the engineers 
and they have made some wonderful 
bridges across it. 

Now the older of the two great railway 
bridges between Newcastle and Gates¬ 
head has been reconstructed with hardly 
an interruption to the train service. 

The other- Saturday night everything 
had been completed except the actual 
girders upholding the railway track. 
Then for the first time the trains were 
diverted, but only for 28 hours. In that 
time the old girders were removed and 
four new ones bolted into place, each 
weighing 26 tons and measuring 50 feet. 
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HONOUR CLEAN 


The Mystery of ( 
the Junior Cup 

What Has Happened Before 

Ripshank, who has just been made a 
prefect of Eastborough School, returns 
. to his study one afternoon to find the 
entrance blocked with new furniture 
clearly labelled with his name. 

Wondering who has played this 
practical joke on him, he questions the 
juniors, and is favourably impressed 
by a new boy, Hendry. 

That day Hendry is puzzled by his 
cousin Hendrie, whom he meets for 
the first time. 

Going-to his locker later, Hendry 
notices two others that are branded 
with the names of their owners, and is 
seized with a desire to decorate his 
own locker in the same way. 

CHAPTER 7 
Adventures with a Skewer 

The kitchen in the School House 
1 occupied a discreet and retir¬ 
ing position whereto the foot of 
boy' has rarely’ yet penetrated. 

Indeed, it may be said without 
stretching the point that of every 
hundred boys who have lived in 
the house not half a dozen have 
ever caught a glimpse of the 
kitchen, and hardly' a score could 
tell you where it is. So, in setting 
forth to discover this unknown land, 
young Hendry was displaying no 
little enterprise, and it was only 
beginner's good luck and some 
gift for exploring which brought 
him safely to his goal. And then 
he would not have spotted it had 
it not been for two round spy’-holes 
protected by glass in the door. 

He peeped through the spy-holes. 
He saw a benevolent woman, rotund 
of figure, rolling paste on a table. 
He supposed that she was making 
pastry, for as he watched, fascinated, 
he further perceived that she kept 
dabbing pieces of lard on the 
flattened-out substance, then shap¬ 
ing it up for renewed attack with 
the rolling-pin. Not far from her 
stood a maid (always known as 
duinmit at Eastborough) slicing 
long loaves with a murderous 
machine ; but of the other denizens 
of the abode the watcher detected 
no trace; which encouraged him 
greatly. It was odd, he thought, 
if he couldn’t get round that mere 
couple. 

i Cautiously he opened the door 
and stepped in. 

1 “I was wondering,” he observed, 
his words all prepared, “ if you'd 
lend me a metal skewer for a few 
seconds.” 

t Thrown off her .balance by’ the 
unique apparition Cook gaped at 
him speechlessly; then, flourish¬ 
ing her rolling-pin, assured him 
that if he wasn’t gone in two ticks 
she’d take his name and report him 
to Mr. Poland. 

\ To beat a retreat, or hold his 
ground and appease her ? Here 
( was a problem to test his courage 
and tax it. Audaciously he ad¬ 
vanced, right up to-the table, and : 

! . •“ I say’,” he entreated. " I’m 
tremendously keen on a skewer, 
and I’ll bring it back when I’ve 
done with it, honestly I will.” 

It seems that the maid was of 
softer material than Cook. For, 
letting her slicer’s handle drop 
with a clang, she ,darted to the 
dresser, wrenched a drawer wide, 
and returned with the very object 
that he required. 

- “ And you needn’t bring it 
back,” she said . in a whisper. 
“ Now off you go, and don’t let 
out where you got it from.” 

But the trespasser’s task was not 
finished. He ey’ed the girl wistfully. 

( ” I want it made hot,” he im¬ 
plored. “ I want it red hot.” 

“ That,” she replied, " is another 
tiling altogether. I doubt if 
Cook——” 

” No; Cook would not! ” clattered 
that worthy, rushing round the 
table, thrusting the maid on one 
side, and bundling Hendry out with 


* Told by 
Gunby Hadath 

no more ado. But he clung to the 
skewer. And so far so good, he 
reflected. The only problem now 
was to find a good fire. 

He wondered how that chap 
Randall and his friend Pinion had 
managed to heat their skewers or 
whatever they had used. 

It occurred to hint thafi if he 
went up to tile Matron she might 
have a fire and possibly let him use 
it. But then, again, she might 
not. She might rise in alarm at 
the prospect of one of the people 
under her charge calmly marching 
about the house,with a sizzling hot 
skewer. The studies ? No ; how 
could he invade a study’, supposing 
even that any had fires alight. The 
boothole ? Would a fire be there ? 

“ I risked a shot at the kitchen,” 
he told himself. “ 1 might as well 
prowl round and look in the boot- 
hole.” Which he did forthwith, 
discovering, to his delight, a grimy’ 
old-fashioned stove complete with- 
live embers. And close to the 
stove he perceived a short, twisted 
poker, and felt sure that he had 
stumbled upon the implement 
employed by Randall and Pinion 
to do their work. 

There was no one else there. The 
embers were red hot and glowing. 
Pocketing his skewer, he picked up 
the poker and soon had it nearly 
at a white heat. But now followed 
the most risky part of it all— 
indeed the whole undertaking rvas 
risky and not to be commended, as 
young Hendry should have known— 
to steal back unseen to the day-room 
with his fierce weapon and get to 
work before he was challenged and 
stopped. Luckily almost everyone 
was on the playing-fields, so by 
taking care, taking great care, he 
didn't see why—-— 

" Well, here goes,” lie murmured. 

A strange and mysterious spec-' 
tacle he must have cut, creeping 
out of the boot-hole with a red- 
hot poker, like some Guy Fawkes 
creeping to set a light to his powder 
train. With bated breath and his 
heart beating fast, on he ventured, 
the poker well away from his body, 
pausing now to listen and now to 
hide at every and any sound of foot¬ 
fall or voice. On lie stole on tip¬ 
toe, ears pricked, eyes ranging, 
and into the day-room he darted— 
to find it deserted. In a flutter of 
excitement he advanced upon his 
locker, and glanced at his watch. 

It was just six o’clock. If lie 
made haste he'd have ample time 
to get through before the people 
began to roll in to get themselves 
ready for tea at a quarter to seven. 
But he had barely started when a 
bellow startled him almost out of 
his skin. And after the bellow 
came : “ Well! Of all the cheek ! ” 

Round young Hendry’ spun on his 
heel, but with presence of mind 
enough to keep the fiery poker out 
of harm’s way, and found himself 
confronted by two individuals who 
must have entered silently, and 
were now regarding his handiwork 
with such indignation as might, for 
instance, have overtaken the Head 
on the discovery that one of liis 
junior masters was assuming the 
pomp and dignities of- his office. 
Indeed, the Head could never have 
looked more astounded nor.;justly 
incensed than Puggie Randall was 
looking, nor more profoundly’ 
pained than Pinion appeared. 

CHAPTER 8 

Fifteen or Eleven ? 

\7ery carefully’ Hendry disposed 
’ of' the hot poker, carrying 
it to the empty fireplace in the 
room, where he pushed it well out 
of sight at the back of the grate. 
They watched him approvingly’ 
while he took this precaution, but 
his next procedure left them with 
no delusion that he was hauling 
his flag down. 

Nothing of the sort. He returned 
to them calmly and inquired in a 
solemn and searching tone why’ they 


accused him of cheek in branding 
his name on his locker ? For a 
person who had only just come to 
the school such defiance of the for¬ 
midable pair was amazing, and it 
brought a twinkle to Puggie 
Randall’s pert eye and a sadder 
exclamation from his thin crony. 
“ Look at the other lockers,” they’ 
told him, “ and see for yourself,! ” 

In some surprise young Hendry 
did as they asked. On none of the 
lockers did he find any name ex¬ 
cept on those two adjoining his own. 

“ You see,” explained Puggie, 
" chaps don’t put their names on 
their lockers. They know them 
without that.” 

“ But y r ou have ! ” he broke in. 

“ We're different. Burning our 
names in is our own patent.” 

You mean that no one else may 
do it but you two ! ” 

" Just so,” droned Pinion, who 
was thoughtfully knotting his 
handkerchief. “ We invented the 
dodge and it’s our monopoly’.” 

“ But suppose,” he smiled, “ the 
other fellows start doing it.” 

• “ We’d like to see them try ! ” 
they retorted. 

Another aspect struck young 
Hendry’ immediately’. 

“ In that case,” he said, “ if it 
isn’t the usual thing you’ll probably 
get into a row for spoiling your 
lockers ? ” 

“ We shall,” sighed Pinion. “ We 
most certainly shall. The Head 
had quite a lot to say the other 
day about people who go about 
carving their names everywhere. 
But now’ to business. And now 
to brisk business. Shall I be 
executioner, Puggie, or you ? ” 

“ I’ll swipe, old man. You hold 
him down,” decreed Puggie. 

Young Hendry inquired: “ Swipe 
whom ? ” 

“ You,” they said, very’ affably. 

Ceremoniously Pinion handed 
the knout to his friend, who gave 
it a few trial swishes and Aides 
before indicating a favourable part 
of the table. “You will bend over 
there,” he explained. “ Stretch 
right across, and Pinion will hold 
your wrists from the other side. 
That will keep you in position. How 
many shall we say. Pinion ? " 

Pinion pursed up his lips reflect¬ 
ively ? "I think,” he sighed, "six.” 

“ With one for luck,” nodded 
Puggie. " Come along, Hendry ! ” 

" But I don’t see why you should 
swish me ! " cried the accused. 

“ For having the cheek to copy 
our patent. Monkeys copy their 
masters, but they’ve no right to.” 

" However was I to know that it 
was your patent ? ” 

“ One more for arguing,” re¬ 
marked Puggie impatiently. 

This sounded all very well, but it 
seemed to young Hendry that he 
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might as well be hung for a sheep 
as a lamb, so he ducked, and 
grasping his executioner’s knees 
he brought him to the ground with 
the heartiest thump. Simultane¬ 
ously almost the door was burst 
open, and several of the day-room 
came clattering in, who, catching 
sight of the incredible spectacle of 
a new kid kneeling on the chest of 
their Puggie, burst first into ribald 
laughter, and then growing startled 
exclaimed, " Look out! The tea 
bell will go in a second.” They 
thought it was a fight or something 
of that sort. 

Pinion pulled Hendry off. The 
redoubtable Puggie, whose skill in 
a rough-and-tumble acknowledged 
no rival, rose unabashed and, 
grinning, but speaking to Hendry, 
observed: “ There are thirty 

minutes between tea and prep. 
That will give me nice time to put 
you through it.” 

AH through tea Hendry’s neigh¬ 
bours did their best to keep up his 
spirits by telling him how he would 
catch it ■ afterwards from Puggie 
Randall, who, they assured him, 
was a positive tiger when lie got 
going. As fast as they could they 
reeled off stories of Puggie : liow he 
had lamed the baker’s boy who came 
up with the loaves; how nobody in 
the day-room dared to defy him ; 
and what a runner he rvas who 
could keep up all day ; a certainty 
for the Junior Run next month, 
they agreed. 

Then Pinion came into the pic¬ 
ture. Pinion, they said, was Pug- 
gie’s shadow, and whatever Puggie 
did lie did ; but though lie always 
looked so fed up with himself 
that was only his way. for he 
wasn’t a gloomy chap really, And 
Pinion was the only chap who wasn’t 
afraid of Puggie. Once they had 
fallen out and had a fine scrap, and 
afterwards hadn’t spoken to each 
other for days—till Pinion got a 
chapter of Henry the Eighth to 
write out for the Maypole, when 
Puggie had suddenly bagged the 
book and read it out while he 
wrote. Yes, and also—— 

But a chair had rasped back. 
Their tongues ceased. Tea was over. 
The exciting moment had come. 

Now while Hendry had allowed 
them to cackle on, and had 
apparently been taking in all they 
were saying, he had been paying 
more attention to his own thoughts 
which neither particularly alarmed 
him nor left him quite comfortable. 
And immediately they had all 
filed out and broken up in the corri¬ 
dor he darted toward Randall and, 
touching him on the shoulder, in¬ 
quired eagerly if there wasn’t some¬ 
where they could go instead of the 
day-room, where all the crowd 
would collect. 

" Randall, do let’s go where we 
can have it out by ourselves.” 

Puggie looked stupefied, and 
Pinion dumbfounded. They had 
fully expected that their victim 
would hide after tea and take a lot 
of digging out very likely, but here 
he came putting' his head into the 
lion’s mouth, and marching up to 
the scratch as cool as a cucumber 1 

" For a new kid,” gaped Puggie, 
" you've got a nerve of your own.” 

“ But I want to have it out. 
You must know of some place.” 

“ Well,” chirped Puggie, " as it 
happens we do.” . And leading him 
off _ to changer, deserted at this 
hour, they cautiously made the door 
fast and brought out the handker¬ 
chief, the knots whereof Pinion 
tightened with’his white teeth. 

“ We have sentenced you to 
eight. Add two now,” Said Randall. 
'LEight plus two : how many ? ”, 

“ Ten," chanted Pinion, always 
strong on arithmetic. 

“ And one makes a cricket eleven.” 

" Yes, add one,” sighed Pinion. 

" You intend to take them peace¬ 
fully ? ” they inquired next. 

“ Do I ?" Young Hendry glanced 
from one to the other. “ You're in 
such a hurry.' Listen 1 I’ve been 
thinking it out-” 

Puggie, his eyes sparkling merrily, 
interposed, " so have we. It will 
be a Rugger Fifteen in half a tick, 
Hendry.” ; 

TO BE CONTINUED I 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Rob’s Prisoner 

yril, Max, and Rob were 
playing Red Indians. 
They pitched their wigwam on 
the edge of the common and 
put on theh headdresses. 
Then Cyril and Max took their 
bows-and-arrows and went oft 
to catch prisoners. 

“You must stay and look 
after the wigwam," they told 
Rob, who was the youngest. 
This was rather hard on Rob, 
because he wanted to get some 
prisoners too — but that was 
the worst of being the smallest! 
So he lay down in the tent with 
his head outside, keeping guard. 

He grew very tired of this 
after a time, and was wishing 
that the others would hurry up 
and give him a turn to hunt 
when he saw a grown-up Red 
Indian coming down the road. 

He was wearing a huge 
feathered headdress and moc¬ 
casins, and his face was 
red with blue marks on it; 
but he was smoking a pipe. 
Rob picked up his bow-and- 
arrow. As soon as the man 
saw him he crossed over and 
saluted. “ May I sit in the 
shade of your tent, Hawk- 
Eye ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes; but you are my 
prisoner,” said Rob severely. 

The Red Indian didn’t seem 
to mind that; he lay on his 
back and talked to Rob. 

When Cyril and Max re¬ 
turned, very hot and without 
a prisoner of any kind, Rob 
laughed gleefully. 

“ I’ve got a prisoner without 
going hunting,” he cried. 

Cyril’s eyes and Max’s mouth 
opened in astonishment.. 



“ You are my prisoner! ” 


“ Are you a real-? ” Max 

was beginning, when Cyril 
cried, “ Why, it’s you, sir ! ” 
For he recognised, under the 
paint, a master from school. 
The big Red Indian laughed. 
“ Yes, I can’t deny it ! ” he 
said. “ I’m helping in a show 
at tlie fete up at the Hall, you 
know. I strolled out for a 
quiet smoke, but I certainly 
didn’t expect to be captured. 
It’s getting on for teatime. 
What do you fellows say to 
coming back with me ? I’ll 
give you a good spread for my 
ransom. Eh, Hawk-Eye ? " 
Hawk-Eye agreed de¬ 
lightedly. And the big Red 
Indian; with the three small 
ones chattering and dancing, 
went off to the fete. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Word Changing 

Jn autumn season comes my first, 

Tis often seen where sick are nursed. 
Behead, transpose, and you will see 
My bounteous produce on the tree. 
Cut off my tail and, strange to say, 
I now a vegetable display. 

Again transpose and you have then 
An emblem of all foppish men. 

Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Genet 


The Genet is something like a cat, 
but its body is much longer. Its fur 
is ■ brownish-yellow or grey marked 
with black or brown spots, and the 
tail is ringed with black..When the 
Genet is stalking its prey through tire 
grass with the full length of its lithe 
body and tail stretched out on the 
ground it looks quite like a snake. 
Genets are found chiefly in Africa, 
but the common species is also at 
home in Spain, tire South of France, 
and South-Western Asia. They are 
sometimes tamed in Southern Europe, 
and kept to catch rats and mice. 
The picture shows a Pardine Genet. 

Do You Know ? 

What big wild animals have a heart 
attack if they are captured ? 

What is the greatest known star ? 

Who first divided the Bible into 
chapters and verses ? 

How big London was 30 years ago ? 

Who was the father of English 
watchmaking ? 

How did paper come to Europe ? 

What is the capital of Kashmir ? 

Who were the first Western women 
to cross the Gobi Desert ? 

The answers to these questions will 
be found in My Magazine for November, 
which is now on sale everywhere. 

Cross Word Puzzle 

"JTieke are 43 words or recognised 
abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Tlie clues are given below and 
Hie answers will appear next week. 



Reading Across. 1. Expensive. 5. Posses¬ 
sor. 11. Mistress (abbrev.). 12. A mooring 
rope. 13. Constituents. 16. French preposi¬ 
tion. 17. Coniferous trees. 18. Company 
(abbrev.). 19. He drew (abbrev.). 20. A 
beverage. 21. Thieves. 23. A shelter. 25. 
A snake-like fish. 26. A harness maker, 
29. Unwell. 32. Possesses. 33. Famous 
road sign (abbrev.). 34. Brokerage. 35. 
Heraldic term for gold. 36. Clings. 38. A 
bowI-Shaped valley. 40. Skill. 41. To 
mix. 42. Sleep. 

Reading Down, 2. A bright green gem. 
3; Weapons of offence. 4. Royal Society 
of Edinburgh (abbrev.). 5. Autumn month, 
6, Existed. 7; Note well (abbrev.). 8. 
Berry-bearing shrub. 9, Staggers. 10. 
Went away. 14, To rest in prone position. 
15, Between a private and officer (abbrev.). 
19; Charms.. 21; Narrated. 22; Exists. 
24, Editor (abbrev.). 26. To horrify. 27. 
Brother of Moses. 28. Devour. 30, The 
lair of an animal. 31. Missed. 34, A land 
measure. 36, A sleeveless garment of hair 
cloth. 37; River in Switzerland. 39. First 
person singular. 


0.ther Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Saturn 
and Venus are 
in the South- 
West, Jupiterand 
Nep.tune are in 
the South-East, 

and Mars is in i 

the East. The 
picture shows the 
Moon as it may 

be seen looking South at 8 p.m. on 
October 24. 

Do You Live at Huddersfield ? 

The name Huddersfield means the 
field of Odhere or Oderus, a o 
personal name of the twelfth century - 
or earlier, and the town probably 
stands on the site of land that once 
belonged to some prominent person 
of tliis name. 

A Word Square 

'J'he following clues indicate four 
words which written one under 3 
the other will make a square of words. - 
Each word, of course, has four letters. ■ 
Part of a bird. A thought. Tidy. 

A barrier. Answer next week 



Change the word Fish into Bird with 
five intervening links, altering one letter at 
a time and making a common word with 
each change. The pictures will help you. 

Answer next roeek 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Quits begin to fly inland. The golden 
plover arrives in England. The 
short-eared owl is seen. Snipe come 
up into the meadows. The Royston 
crow is seen in numbers. The walnut 
tree is stripped of its leaves. The 
leaves of the whitethorn begin to fail. 

Ici On Parle Franpais 


L’orgue La taupe L’oignon 
On donne un concert d’orgue a l’egiise. 

La taupe se nourrit de vers de terre. _ 
Les oignons sont des plantes potagires. 

The Patchwork Square Puzzle 

Take a piece of tracing-paper and 
trace these eight shapes. Then 
cut them out with scissors and fit 






them together so as to form a perfect 

SC(U3.re. Answer next week 
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Jacko Looks After the Dog 

Delinda came round to see her mother one day and brought 
her {)et, an amiable-looking bulldog. 

" Mother,” she said, “ I’m going to spend the week-end with 
some friends. Do you think Jacko would mind looking after 
Toby for me ? ” 

Mrs. Jacko said she was very doubtful, but that she would 
try to manage it somehow. 

Jacko, when he heard the news, looked glum. He had never 
taken to Toby; nor had Toby taken to him. 

“ Won’t he get enough exercise chasing the cat ? ” he asked. 
“No, he won’t,” said Mrs. Jacko decidedly; “ and if you 



want to earn the money Belinda left you will look cheerful and 
do what you’re asked 1 ” 

Jacko’s face certainly brightened up at the chance of making 
some pocket-money, and he began thinking of all sorts of ways 
of giving Toby exercise. None of them, however, seemed to 
include taking Toby for a walk. 

He threw a tennis ball about the lawn, buried bones deep 
down in the ground, and tried to get the cat to climb a tree. 
But none of these things seemed to interest Toby in the least; 
he just sat at the front door in the sunshine and got in the way 
of Mrs. Jacko’s visitors. 

The next day Chimp came round, and he and Jacko packed 
up their lunch in a basket and were just setting out for a picnic 
when Mrs. Jacko appeared with Toby. 

“ I think you had better take the dog too,” she said. 

" All right, Mother,” said Jacko, feeling very cross. But 
when his mother had turned her back Chimp had an idea. 

“ Let’s put him in the shed,” he said. “ He’ll bark to be 
let out before long.” 

It was no sooner said than done; the two boys were well 
away by the time Toby was found. 

Jacko was feeling very pleased with himself. 

“ You gather a few more sticks,” he said to Chimp, ".while 
I make this fire burn up, and then we’ll have a feast.” 

But Toby, who had very soon found them out, had other 
plans. He gave a joyful bark when he caught sight of them. 
When he saw the basket he picked it up in his teeth and 
ran off with it as fast as he could go. 

Jacko arrived back very hot and breathless to find Mrs. Jacko 
with the lunch-basket in her hand and a determined look on her 
face, while Toby lay on the floor and panted with delight. 

“ Well, Toby seems to have enjoyed the picnic,” she said. 
“ In future you’ll take him a tun like this every day ! ” 

And when Belinda returned home Jacko was able to say quite 
truthfully that he had given Toby plenty of exercise. He 
didn’t mention how much Toby had given him ! 


Is Your Name Coxail ? 

Qoxall is really a changed spelling 
of Coggeshall, tiie village in 
Essex, and the people bearing this 
surname are no doubt descended 
from someone who belonged to the 
village of Goggeshall, was described 
as John or Robert of Coggeshall, and 
was then by a misspelling spoken 
of as of Coxal!, and finally as John or 
Robert Coxail. 

How Hertzian Waves Got Their Name 
JJertzian waves, which are used in 
wireless, are waves in the ether 
similar to light waves, but of greater 
length. They are named after Hein¬ 
rich Hertz, a- German scientist, who 
’first produced them in 1 S 8 S by passing 
electric sparks between polished balls. 


Day and Night Chart 


midnight 



NOON 


Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows shorter each day. 


DI MERRYMAN 

Unfinished 

J\Jr. Newrich was indulging in hi: 
favourite pastime of boasting. 

“ Yes, I’m a self-made man,” lie said 
in a satisfied tone. 

“ Hm 1 It strikes me that you left 
off work too. soon,” quietly remarked 
a man who had heard the tale before. 

First-Hand Knowledge 

“ "\yHAT is the wife of a Red Indian 
called, Jimmy'?”- asked a 

teacher. 

“ A squaw,” was the reply. 

“ And what is his baby called ? ” 
was the next question. 

“ A squavvler,” replied Jimmy, who 
had a baby brother at home. 

A Successful Performance 

To the village of Poke-on the-Clay 
Came a travelling circus one day. 
There the elephant tried 
To push buildings aside, 

And thus “ brought down the house," 
people say. 

The Baby Car 

T^e car was a little marvel, but even 
little marvels have their off 
days,, and it chose to break down in 
a long stream of traffic. The lady 
driver did all she could to set matters 
right, but without success. 

Eventually the Cockney driver of a 
five-fon lorry produced a piece of 
string. “ ’Ere y’are, miss, pul! it 
’orne witii this,” lie said. 

What He Did Wdh Them 

The dealer in second-hen I clothes 
called in search of business. 

“ May I ask you, sir, what you do 
with your left-off clothes ? ” lie said. 

“ Yes,” was the reply- “ I hang 
them up carefully, go to bed, and put 
them on again next day. Good¬ 
morning.” . 

And the door banged to. 


Open to Criticism 



A Poser fir Father 

“ A B0Y is a n't he, Father ? ” 
“ Yes, my lad.” 

“ Then if he had a stepfather would, 
the lad be a stepladder ? " 

Quite Right 

Peter was having his first term at 
school, and his uncle thought he 
would test his knowledge. 

“ What letter follow's A, Peter ? ” 
asked Uncle. 

The boy thought hard for a moment 
or two, and then said: “ All the 
others, Uncle.” 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What is Wronj in This Picture ? 

Map of Australia labelled India. 
Sum on blackboard wrong. Transom 
window hinged at bottom and open¬ 
ing outwards. Door with hinges and 
handle on the same side. No pegs 
to support blackboard. Table with 
one leg missing. Picture of Saturn 
labelled Mars. Boy wearing cap. 
Clock with numerals jumbled, and 
only one hand. Globe upside down. 
Calendar showing impossible date. 
Daffodils growing in a pot. Bool; 
impossibly balanced on the edge o! 
table. Electric lamp hanging with¬ 
out any support. 

A Charade. Ass-ass-i-nation 
A Riddle in Rhyme. Happiness 
Who Was He ? 

The Champion Betrayed was Thomas 
Wentworth, Ear! of Strafford. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

October 20, 1928 . J. . T Every' Thursday' 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for us. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14s. 6d. a year; Canada, 14s. See below. 


LARGEST PARACHUTE • A LITTLE POST OFFICE • A TRAVELLING CRANE 




Making a Road for the Princes—Great preparations were made in East Africa for the visit 
of the Prince of Wales and his brother the Duke of Gloucester. Here we see a party of natives 
making a road for them in a wild part of Kenya. See page 11, 


The World’9 Largest Parachute—In this picture we see a giant parachute which was made 
at Los Angeles recently. With a diameter of 85 feet it is the largest in the world, and is 
said to be capable of supporting an aeroplane. 
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A Little Post Office—This new type of kiosk in which it is 
possible to telephone, obtain stamps, and post letters will 
shortly appear in the streets all over the country. 


Two Visitors from France—The Breton onion-sellers are 
busy all over England once more. These two jolly people 
are stringing the onions at their headquarters in London. 


A Travelling Crane—A light crane which can be driven from 
place to place like a motor-car has been invented in Germany. 
It is here shown carrying a big bell. 



A Stranger Comes Aboard—While the American ship Marion 
was charting the seas round the Greenland coast a Polar 
bear was captured. Here we see it being taken-on board. 


A New Cat in Old London—This great sculptured cat is one 
of a pair at the entrance to a new building in London. It 
resembles the cats in Ancient Egyptian art. 


Near the Flood Mark—The Thames in London recently rose 
above the level of the embankment pavements, as shown 
here, but the strengthened parapet prevented flooding. 


THE STAGE MANAGER OF ENGLISH FREEDOM-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER 

The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., Fleet way House, Farringdon Street, London, EX’.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmissh i. 
by Canadian Post. Subscription rates; Inland and Abroad, 11s. a year ; 5s. 6d. for six months. It can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from these Agents : Australia and New Zealand, Messrs. Cordon A 

Go tell. Ltd.; South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd. K/H 
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